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Or this elaborate discourse, we proceed to give the second portion of 
our Review, persuaded that we are performing an acceptable service to 
our readers, who, doubtless, are anxious to be informed of the whole 
contents of this remarkable volume, in which we admire the singular 
versatility, the various learning, and the metaphysical acumen of the 
noble author, to whom we would apply the familiar panegyric of the 
Roman orator, and say,—‘“‘ uit in illo viro ingenium, ratio, memoria, litera, 
cura, cogitatio, diligentia.”* 

We need not remind our readers, that the primary object of Lord 
Brougham’s discourse is to prove that philosophy and natural theology 
are identical sciences, and that the latter rests upon the same founda- 
tion with all other inductive sciences, and is, therefore, calculated to 
bestow the same kind of gratification which the investigation and the 
contemplation of scientific truth generally is fitted to give, whilst she 
soars far above all other investigations from the sublime and elevating 
nature of its objects, exceeding the bounds of material existence, and 
lifting her students from the creation to the Author of nature, of whose 
goodness, and wisdom, and power, it is her highest glory to be the 
handmaid and interpreter. 

We entertain grave doubts of the accuracy of our noble author’s views 
in that main object of his work, the proof that natural theology is, 
strictly speaking, a branch of inductive knowledge, formed and 





* Cic. Philipp. IT. § 19. 
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supported by the same kind of reasoning, upon which the physical and 
psychological sciences are founded. 

The same induction of facts, which leads us to a knowledge of the structure 
of the eye, and its functions in the animal economy, leads us to the knowledge 
of its adaptation to the properties of light. It is a truth of physics, in the strict- 
est sevse of the word, that vision is performed by the eye retracting light, and 
making it converge.to a focus upon the retina; and that the peculiar combina- 
tion of its lenses, and the different materials they are composed of, correct the 
indistinctness which would otherwise arise from the different refrangibility of 
light ; in other words, make the eye an achromatic instrument. But if this is 
not also a truth in natural theology, it is a position from which, by the shortest 
possible process of reasoaing, we arrive at a Theological truth, namely, that the 
instrument so successfully performing a given service by means of this curious 
structure, must have been formed with a knowlegde of the properties of light. 
The position from which so easy a step brings us to this doctrine of natural 
theology, was gained by strict induction, . . . The same remarks apply to every 
part of the animal body. The use to which each member is subservient, and 
the manner in which it is enabled so to perform its functions, as to serve that 
appointed use, is learnt by an induction of the strictest kind. But it is impos- 
sible to deny that what induction thus teaches, forms the great bulk of all natu- 
ral theology.—Pp 28, 29, 32. 

In our judgment, the difference between these investigations is pal- 

a] ’ 5 
pable and broad: and it is this: that in physical sciences we have 
actual experiments on which to erect proofs of a positive nature, and 
that our inductions are made from facts submitted to our senses; but 
that when we proceed to infer a First Cause Intellectual from the marks 
of skill and design discoverable in the universe, our proof is merely a 
matter of inference. In the first case, we walk by sight ; in the second, 
by faith. In the first case we may be said to know the truth ; in the 
latter, we do but guess at it. In the one case we build our conclu- 
sions upon experiment—this is induction; in the other, we proceed 
upon assumptions from certain arrangements, and certain effects, the 
works and productions of man, to proof of an intelligent First Cause, 
whom “no man has seen”—this is, strictly speaking, merely inference, 
which necessarily bears reference to our own nature, and the knowledge 
we have of our own minds, derived from our own consciousness and ex- 
perience. Our author tells us, (p. 258,) that “ all induction proceeds 
upon similar grounds. It is the generalization of particulars; the con- 
cluding from a certain limited number of instances to an indefinite 
number.” If our author's discourse were only a popular essay, we 
should, probably, dismiss these nice distinctions as little worthy of 
regard ; but when he is at such pains to tell his readers, that his “ work 
is a logical one,” (p. 7,) and insists with such elaborate argumentation 
upon the absolute identity of natural theology, with reference to its na- 
ture and foundations, and other inductive sciences ; we think it fair to 
give them an examination, to which of themselves they might have but 
a questionable title. Suffice it to say, that there is as much difference 
in the evidence on which physical science and natural theology rest, as 
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there is “ between the proof of an overt act, such as murder, and an at- 
tempt to prove by inferences from overt acts the motives which led to 
the murder.”* 

The acute mind of our author seems, indeed, to have been alive to 
this distinction, notwithstanding his arguments ; and we need but ask 
our readers to peruse the following extract to convince them that cer- 
tain misgivings twitted the noble member of the National Institute of 
France, whilst he was urging his point with such zealous labour. 

If indeed it be said that we never can be so certain of the things we infer, 
as we are of those we have observed, and on which our inference is grounded, 
we may admit this to be true. But no one therefore denies the value of the 
science, which is composed of the inferences ; for our assurance may be quite 
sufficient to merit entire confidence.—P. 260. 

To be sure it may: no doubt it does ; but the cogency of the proof 
is not disputed; only it is contended, in opposition to Lord Brougham, 
that the classing of Natural Theology with Inductive Sciences is not so 
accurate an arrangement as the noble peer would teach us to believe. 

Ere we come to the discourse under review, we would just remark 
what appears to us to be an inconsistency, at least, in our author’s 
statements. He tells us that “the belief that mind exists is essential 
to the whole argument, by which we infer that the Deity exists,” and 
that “itis the foundation of natural theology in all its branches.” (P. 79.) 
He repeats this position in anote, and would convict Paley of incapacity 
for metaphysical researches upon the ground of his non-allusion to this 
fundamental point: yet he subsequently says that “the evidences of 
design derived from the structure of the universe are the great founda- 
tion of natural theology !” (P. 244.) How is this, my Lord? “Non 
nostrum est tantas componere lites.” 

We have already hinted, in our former critique, that there is no por- 
tion of the discourse more effective than the fourth section, which refutes 
the argument @ priori as applied to prove the existence and attributes 
ofa Deity. Of this kind of demonstration, Dr. Clarke and Locke are 
the chief and most illustrious champions; in opposition to whom our 
author triumphantly shows that their argumentis, in a great degree, un- 
sound; that it is insufficient for the purpose to which it is applied ; 
that it serves only to a limited extent; and that to this extent it is in 
reality not distinguishable from induction, or the argumentum a poste- 
riori. Dr. Clarke argues that the existence of space and time proves 
the existence of something whereof these are qualities, for that they are 
not themselves substances ; and the conclusion is, that the Deity is that 
something. To this Lord Brougham’s reply is unanswerable :— 

To argue from the existence of space and ume to the existence of any thing 


else, is assuming that those two things have a real being independent of our 








* Spectator’s Library, No. CCCLXV. p. 612. 
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conceptions of them: for the existence of certain ideas in our minds cannot bx 
the foundation on which to build a conclusion that any thing external to our 
minds exists. To infer that space and time are qualities of an infinite and 
eternal Being is surely assuming the very thing to be proved, if a proposition 
can be said to have a distinct meaning at all which predicates space and time 
us qualities of any thing. What, for example, is time but the succession of 
ideas, and the consciousness and cocelle ction which we have of that succession ? 
To call it a quality is absurd ; as well might we call motion a quality, or our 
ideas of absent things and persons a quality. 

Again, if space is deemed a quality, and if infinite space be the quality of an 
infinite Being, finite space must also be a quality, and must, by parity of reason, 
be the quality of a finite being. Or what being? Here is a cube of one foot 
within an exhausted receiver, or a cylinder of half an inch diameter and three 
inches high in the Torricellian vacuum. What is the being of whom that 
square and that cylindrical space are to be deemed as qualities? . . . There 

can be no doubt that this argument rests either upon the use of words ‘without 
meaning, or it is a disguised form of the old doctrine of the anima mundi, or of 
the hypothesis that the whole universe is a mere emanation of the Deity.— 

Pp. 84—56. 
ut the truth is, that this argument, professing to be @ priori, anc 

But the truth is, that tl gument f g to be a p I 
independent of experience, is inductive, and must be classed with the 
arguments derived from the observation of external objects, the ground 
of our reasoning a posteriori as to matter, or, at the utmost, with the 
information given by consciousness, the whole ground of our reasoning 
a posteriori asto mind. These so called demonstrations of the exist- 
ence and attributes of the Deity a@ priori, are, indeed, fond fancies, or, 
as Dr. Reid says, “ the wanderings of imagination in a region beyond 
the limits of human understanding.” For ourselves, we must confess, 
unwilling as we are to derogate from any argument that is brought to 
prove this conclusion, that we think exactly with our noble author, and 
hold such reasoning to be utterly fallacious. Nor do we feel much 
greater respect for the opinion of Mr. Stewart, who has said that ‘ the 
fact of the ideas of immensity and eternity forcing themselves upon our 
belief seems to furnish an argument for the existence of an immense 
and eternal Being.’ 

But, immensity and eternity, or infinite space and endless duration, 
are merely negatives : how, then, can they furnish an argument for the 
existence of an immense and eternal Being? Is not this speculation 
more sublime than solid? The attributes of eternity and immensity are 
ascribed to God, because without them he would not be perfect ; and, 
indeed, self-existence and necessary existence seem to be of the essence 
of the Deity, to whom no limits can be assigned as to his power, his 
presence, and his being, without destroying his very nature. And yet, 
in these mysterious speculations, we must check the pride of our vain 
reasonings, and be content to acknowledge that though the existence of 
the Deity “ be of itself an immediate, certain, necessary truth,” accord- 
ing to Pearson, “ yet it must be evidenced, and made apparent unto us 
by its connexion with other truths,” and “ we must read the great Arti- 
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ficer of the world, in the works of his own hands, and by the existence 
of any thing, demonstrate the first cause of all things. (Creed. Art. I. 
fol. edit. p. 19.) 

We now come, in our analysis, to the fifth section of Lord Brougham’s 
discourse, which treats of the moral branch of Natural Theology, and 
would show that it rests upon the same kind of evidence with moral 
science, and embraces the probable designs of God, with respect to the 
future destiny of his creatures. These are derived from two sources : 
the nature of the human mind, and the attributes of the Creator. Hence 
our author discusses, at great length, the immateriality of the soul,—its 
separate and future existence as proved by the nature of the mind. The 
doctrines of materialism he actually grinds to dust and ashes, and scat- 
ters them like chaff before the wind. Beautiful, brilliant, ingenious, 
and fraught with details of singular curiosity, we again commend this 
portion of his discourse to our readers, lamenting, in sincerity of regret, 
that our contracted pages forbid us to indulge in the luxury of copious 
extracts. But we give them the noble author’s own epitome of this 
first branch of his psychological argument. 


We have gone through the first division of this secoad branch of the subject, 
and have considered the proofs of the separate and future existence of the soul 
afforded by the nature of mind. It is quite clear that all of them are derived 
from a strict induction of facts, and that the doctrines rest upon precisely the 
same kind of evidence with that upon which the doctrines respecting the con- 
stitution and habits of the mind are founded. In truth, the subjects are notto 
be distinguished as regards the species of demonstration applicable to them— 
the process by which the investigation of them is to be conducted. That mind 
has an existence perceivable and demonstrable as well as matter, and that it is 
wholly different from matter in its qualities, is a truth proved by induction of 
facts. That mind can exist independent of matter, and survive the dissolution 
of the body, isa truth proved exactly in the same manner, by induction of facts. 
The phenomena of dreams, which lead to important couclusions touching the 
nature of the mind, lead, and by the self-same kind of reasoning, to important 
conclusions of a similar description, touching the mind’s existence independent 
of the body. The facts, partly physical, partly psychological, which show the 
mind to be unaffected by the decay, and by even the total though gradual change 
of the body during life, likewise show that it can exist after the more sudden 
change of a similar kind, which we term the dissolution of the body by death. 
There is no means of separating the two classes of truths, those of Psychology 
and those of Natural Theology; they are parts of one and the same science ; 
they are ascertained by one and the same process of investigation ; they repose 
upon one and the same kind of evidence; nor can any person, without giving 
way to the most groundless and unphilosophical prejudice, profess his belief in 
the former doctrines, and reject the latter. The only difference between the 
two is that the theological propositions are of much greater importance to human 
happiness than the metapbysical.—Pp. 124—126. 


“The moral argument, or evidence of the Deity’s designs, drawn from 
his attributes in connexion with the condition of the species,” fills the 
next head of this section. Always protesting against our noble writer's 
classification of this branch of his speculations with inductive sciences, 
and remembering the humility with which these examinations into the 
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probable intentions of God should be handled, we see no reason to pro- 
test against them as inconsistent with profound devotion. Our author's 
arguments on this topic are clever, indeed, and ingenious enough; but 
they are neither new, nor, we must add, always sound. The contem- 
plation of the Divine goodness, as deducible from the examples of his 
benevolent designs, when accompanied with a consideration of the in- 
stinctive wishes of the human mind, constantly and universally opera- 
ting, affords the first argument in favour of the immortality of the soul. 

But the inference acquires additional strength from the consideration that the 
faculties of the mind ripen and improve almost to the time of the body's 
extinction, and that the destruction of the soul at the moment of its being 
fitter than ever for worthy things seems quite inconceivable.*—Ip. 128, 129. 

There is, perliaps, some kind of presumption that we may retain our 
powers and capacities of action, of happiness and misery, after death, 
arising from our present possession of such powers and capacities ;+ but 
the immortality of the soul cannot be inferred from the consideration of 
the tender affections implanted in the bosom of man ; and much less are 
we entitled to say with Lord Brougham, that the eternal separation of 
friends “appears irreconcilable with the strength of the affections 
wounded, and with the goodness so generally perceived in the order of 
the universe,” or that ‘the supposition of a reunion hereafter over- 
comes the difficulty, and reconciles the apparent inconsistency.” This, 
surely, is a grievous mistake! It is quite irreconcilable with the scrip- 
tural doctrine of the everlasting separation of the wicked from the good, 
and is akin to that error of the infidel Sadducees, touching the resur- 
rection, which was founded upon the relations of this life, and received 
immediate answer from the lips of our blessed Redeemer,—* Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrec- 
tion, they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
of God in heaven.” 

When our noble author examines (section vi.) the doctrines of Lord 
Bacon, respecting Final Causes, he endeavours, we think, without success, 
to show that he was not adverse to the speculation, when kept within due 
bounds ; though it is allowed by our ex-chancellor that the father of In- 
ductive Philosophy ‘more than once treats of the inquiry concerning 
final causes as a barren speculation, comparing it to a nun or a vestal 
consecrated to heaven.§ Lord Brougham vainly relies upon the fact, 
that Bacon did not undervalue the doctrines of natural religion to mani- 
fest his non-hostility to the doctrine, which he himself holds with respect 


to final causes. But this is a gross non sequitur; all that Bacon has 





* In mortal diseases not affecting our reflecting powers, “ persons the moment 
before death appear to be in the highest vigour of life. They discover apprehension, 
memory, reason, all entire,” &c. &e.—See Butler's Analogy, Part I. c. is pp. 32, 33. 

+See Butler’s Analogy, Part I. c. i. § 2 p. 17. t Matt. xxii. 29, 30. 

§ “ Sterilis et tanquam virgo Deo sacra non parit.""— Bac. De Dig. lib. iii. c. 5. 
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laid down on those doctrines being compatible with his rejection of 
Lord Brougham’s hypothesis. 


In the first book of the De Dignitate, he (Lord Bacon) says, there are two 
books of religion to be consulted—the Scriptures, to tell the will of God, and 
the book of creation, to show his power.—P. 140. 


But what then? Here is no proof that Bacon admitted the doctrine 
of Final Causes as a legitimate branch of natural theology. Just the 
reverse : for the philosopher teaches us that only the power of the Deity 
is manifested by his works, according to the investigations of natural 
theology, whilst the will of God must be learnt from his word. 

But these are dull and dry matters, we fear, in the judgment of our 
readers, and therefore we dismiss them, together with the subject of the 
seventh section of the discourse,—Inductive Analysis and Synthesis,— 
and proceed to the consideration of the second part of the volume before 
us, which treats of the advantages of the study of Natural Theology, and 
consists of three sections. 


The first shows that the precise kind of pleasure derived from the inves- 
tigation of scientific truths is derived from this study. 

The second treats of the pleasures which are peculiar to this study. 

The third treats of the connexion of natural with revealed religion —Inéro- 
duction, p. 14. 

Natural Theology, like the other sciences, whether physical or mental, bestows 
upon the student the pleasures of contemplation—of generalization ; and it 
bestows this pleasure in an eminent degree. To trace design in the productions 
and in the operations of nature, or in those of the human understanding, is, in 
the strictest sense of the word, generalization, and consequently produces the 
same pleasure with the generalizations of the physical and of psychological 
science. ..... Itis a highly pleasing contemplation of the self-same kind with 
those of the other sciences, to perceive every where design and adaptation—to 
discover uses even in things apparently the most accidental —to trace this so con- 
stantly, that where peradventure we cannot find the purpose of nature, we never 
for a moment suppose there was none, but only that we have hitherto failed in 
finding it out—and to arrive at the intimate persuasion that all seeming disorder 
is harmony—all chance, design—and that nothing is made in vain; nay, things 
which in our ignorance we had overlooked as unimportant, or even complained 
of as evils, fill us afterwards with contentment and delight, when we find that 
they are subservient to the most important and beneficial uses. Thus inflam- 
mation and the generation of matter in a wound, wefind to be the effort which 
nature makes to produce new flesh, and effect the cure; the opposite hinges of 
the valves in the veins and arteries are the means of enabling the blood to 
circulate; and so of innumerable other arrangements of the animal economy,— 
Pp. 183, 184. : 


But, beyond this, we shall find a peculiar pleasure arising from natu- 
ral theology, associated with a peculiar improvement. In the first place, 
the nature of the truths with which she is conversant,—the evidences of 
design, of contrivance, of power, and wisdom, and goodness,—are highly 
gratifying to the mind, inasmuch as they afford great scope to the rea- 
soning powers, exercise the resources of our ingenuity, give a new aspect 
to the most ordinary appearances, and are continually surprising us 
with novel proofs of intentions plainly directed to an end. 
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Secondly, the universal recurrence of the facts on which natural 
theology rests, deserves to be regarded as increasing the interest of this 
science. But, 

Thirdly, and chiefly, natural theology stands far above all other 
sciences, from the sublime nature of its objects, exceeding the bounds 
of material existence, and rising from the creature to the Creator. These 
contemplations, even in the abstract, are fraught with no ordinary inte- 
rest, are a noble employment of our intellects, and a dignified privilege 
of our nature. 

But it is equally certain that the science derives an interest incomparably 
greater from the consideration that we ourselves, who cultivate it, are most of 
all concerned in its truth—that our own high destinies are involved in the 
results of the investigation. This, indeed, makes it, beyond all doubt, the most 
interesting of the sciences, and sheds oa the other branches of philosophy an 
interest beyond that which otherwise belongs to them, rendering them more 
attractive in proportion as they connect themselves with this grand branch of 
human knowledge, and are capable of being made subservient to its uses. See 
only in what contemplations the wisest of men end their most sublime inquiries ! 
Mark where it is that a Newton finally reposes after piercing the thickest veil 
that envelopes nature—grasping and arresting in their course the most subtle of 
her elements, and the swiftest—traversing the regions of boundless space— 
exploring worlds beyond the solar way—giving out the law which binds the 
universe in eternal order! He rests, as by an inevitable necessity, upon 
the contemplation of the great First Cause, and holds it his highest glory to 
have made the evidence of his existence, and the dispensations of his power 
and of his wisdom, better understood by men.—Pp. 193, 194. 


But, still further, the student of natural theology cannot fail to dis- 
cover an intimate connexion between Natural and Revealed Religion, 
the works and the word of God mutually pointing to the common 
parent of us all; so little reason is there for the objections which 
some men have raised against the doctrines of natural religion, as if 
they were meant to be adopted as a substitute for the discoveries of 
Christianity! so little truth is there in the assertions of such as have 
contended that by the light of unassisted reason we can know abso- 
lutely nothing of God anda future state! In point of fact, there is no 
opposition, no rivalry, no hostility, between the two subjects. Nay, 
more than this, we are prepared to contend that natural theology is 
indispensably necessary to the support of revelation. The existence 
and the attributes—the character—of the Deity must be proved by 
arguments drawn from natural theology. How else shall we know 
him to be a God of truth? Without this conviction of the moral cha- 
racter of God, independently of his word,—for aught we know he 
may be a demon of falsehood, and cruelty, and injustice, deceiving us 
by his miracles, and cheating us by his promises! We cannot be 
assured that any revelation proceeds from our Creator, unless it agrees 
with his moral character, as we can collect that character from his works 
and his providence. ‘We have no rule, no principles, by which to 
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judge of the law pretending to come from God; we cannot tell whether 
it be worthy of him or not; we do not so much as know what worth 
or goodness is, either in ourselves, or in the Deity. Nor will any 
external arguments, even the most unquestioned miracles, of them- 
selves, be sufficient to confirm its pretensions. For how shall we know 
that these miracles are from God, unless we understand what his attri- 
butes are; and whether the occasion for which they are wrought be such 
as is consistent with them?”* So that those zealous persons who 
repudiate the aid of natural theology as unnecessary, or hostile to the 
establishment of Christianity, defeat their own purpose, and make the 
proof of any revelation impossible. For, 

worn it were shown by incontestible proofs that a messenger sent imme- 
diately from heaven had appeared on the earth; suppose, to make the case 
more strong against our argument, that this messenger arrived in our own days, 
nay, appeared before our eyes, and shewed his divine title to have his message 
believed, by performing miracles in our presence. No one can possibly imagine 
a stronger case. .. . . Now even this strong evidence would not at all establish 
the truth of the doctrine promulgated by the messenger; for it would not show 
that the story he brought was worthy of belief in any one particular except his 
supernatural powers. These would be demonstrated by his working miracles, 
all the rest of his statement would rest on his assertion. But a being capable 
of working miracles might very well be capable of deceiving us. The possession 
of power does not of necessity exclude either fraud or malice....... But the 
doctrines of the existence of a Deity and of his attributes, which natural 
religion teaches, preclude the possibility of such ambiguities, and remove all 
those difficulties. We thus learn that the Creator of the world is one and the 
same; and we come to know his attributes, not merely of power, which alone 
the direct communication by miracles could convey, but of wisdom and good- 
ness. Built upon this foundation, the message of revelation becomes at once 
unimpeachable and invaluable. It converts every inference of reason into 
certainty, and, above all, it communicates the Divine Being’s intentions 
respecting our own lot, with a degree of precision which the inferences of 


natural theology very imperfectly possess.—Pp. 205—208. 

Our noble author still further insists upon the services of natural 
religion as subsidiary to, and cooperative with, ‘‘ the great help of reve- 
lation ;” for that, without these, Christianity would rest merely upon 
tradition, or the evidence of testimony, and the foundation of revelation 
would “ become weaker and weaker as the distance in point of time 
increases from the actual interposition.” 

We submit that this is a very loose statement, and most unphilosophi- 
cal. Lord Brougham’s assertion is untrue; and, indeed, allowing its 
truth, his inference is clearly untenable. It is not true that Christianity, 
deprived of the services of natural religion, would have no foundation 
but tradition, or the evidence of testimony. Does our noble author 
forget the fact of the existence of Christianity? Can that fact be 
reasonably accounted for, but upon the hypothesis of the truth of the 
christian revelation? We have no space for the pursuit of our argu- 





* Bp. Hurd’s Sermons, vol. i. Serm. 14. 
VOL. XVII, NO, IX, 3 Y 
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ment, and therefore content ourselves with this solitary remark. But, 
allowing the truth of Lord Brougham’s assertion, we deny his inference 
touching the increasing weakness of the testimony to our faith. We 
deny that such proofs become less strong in proportion to their age. 
Take the New Testament, for example: is its authenticity less and less 
credible as those books become older and older? ‘ We trow not.” 
To our judgment, the very reverse of this is the truth! That we are 
able to trace these sacred writings for a period of many centuries up to the 
ancient epoch of their first publication, through the perils which must have 
beset them in that protracted time, and under the custody of so many 
hands, is a circumstance which strengthens their claim to our belief, and 
will continually increase in power in proportion as they shall become 
more venerable from age. Would our ex-chancellor allow detractions 
from the credibility of documentary evidence, supposing it to be proved 
by sufficient testimony, on the score of its antiquity? Are the title- 
deeds of. an estate less deserving consideration, because they date their 
origin from so remote a time, “ that the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary?” How differently did the learned author of “ the 
Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian Religion” argue, when 
he wrote thus: ‘‘ It is requisite that a divine revelation should be of 
great antiquity ; because, upon the same grounds that we cannot think 
that God would not at all reveal himself to mankind, we cannot sup- 
pose that he would suffer the world to continue long under a state of 
corruption and ignorance, without taking some care to remedy it, by 
putting men into a capacity of knowing and practising the duties of 
virtue and religion.”* “ It is, indeed, a great argument for the truth of 
the Scriptures, (again we quote from Jenkin, vol. i. p. 36,) ‘ that they 
have stood the test, and received the approbation of so many ages, and 
still retain their authority, though so many ill men, in all ages, have 
made it their endeavour to disprove them; and it is still a further evi- 
dence in behalf of them, that God has been pleased to shew so remark- 
able a providence in their preservation.” 

The last use of natural religion to the believer in revelation is, that 
it serves to keep alive the feelings of piety and devotion. 

What delight can be more elevating—more truly worthy of a rational 
creature’s enjoyment, than to feel, wherever we tread the paths of scientific 
inquiry, new evidence springing up around our footsteps,—new traces of Divine 
intelligence and power meeting our eye! We are never alone; at least, like the 
old Roman, we are never less alone than in our solitude. We walk with the 
Deity : we commune with the great First Cause, who sustains at every instant 
what the word of his power nade. The delight is renewed at each step of our 
progress, though as far as evidence is concerned, we have long ago had proof 


enough. But that is no more a reason for ceasing to contemplate the subject 
in its perpetually renovated and varied forms, than it would be a reason for 


* Jenkin’s Reasonableness, &c. vol. i. p. 34. 
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resting satisfied with once seeing a long-lost friend that his existence had been 
sufficiently proved by our interview.—Pp. 196, 197. 

Thus we take our leave of Lord Brougham’s “ Discourse.” We 
would willingly follow him to his “Notes,” but that ‘‘ space and 
time,” of which the noble Lord has written so acutely, absolutely for- 
bids us. They display much talent for metaphysical investigation; and 
no small diversity of acquirements, as our readers will see from a 
simple enumeration of their titles.—Note I. Of the Classification of 
the Sciences.—II. Of the Psychological Argument from Final Causes. 
—III. Of the Doctrine of Cause and Effect.—IV. Of the Systéme de 
la Nature, and the Hypothesis of Materialism.—V. Of Mr. Hume’s 
Sceptical Writings, and the Argument respecting Providence.—VI. Of 
the Ancient Doctrines respecting Mind.—VII. Of the Ancient Doc- 
trines respecting the Deity and Matter.—VIII. Of the Ancient Doc- 
trine of the Immortality of the Soul.—IX. Of Bishop Warburton’s 
Theory concerning the Ancient Doctrine of a Future State. 

These notes are replete with novel, ingenious, and most acute disqui- 
sitions upon the respective subjects to which they severally relate, and 
form pretty nearly one-third part of the volume which we have before 
us. If our author’s text have excited our admiration, his notes have 
served but to augment it; and though upon some certain points we have 
differed from our noble author, there are more upon which we entirely 
agree with him. We would rather dwell upon these than entertain a 
cynical recollection of the former. And we sincerely thank our author 
for his able Discourse upon the important topic to which he has brought 
so much learning, so much eloquence, and so much novelty; but more 
especially do we approach him with the tribute of our grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the power with which he has annihilated the miserable 
pretensions of Infidelity, the childish fallacies of Materialism, and the 
perplexing subtleties of Hume. The agonies of their literary death 
may, perhaps, be mitigated by consideration of the hand whence they 
have received their final wound; and to their discomfited admirers, it 
may be permitted to palliate the bitterness of their defeat by this 
inscription on their tombs— 

“ JEnexw magni dextra cadis.”* 


——~— 


1. New England, and her Institutions. By One of her Sons. London: 
Seeley and Burnside. 1835. Pp. 393. 

. Journal of a Residence in America. By Frances ANNE Butter. 
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Latrose, Author of the “ Alpenstock,” &c. In Two Volumes. 
London: Seeleys. 1835. Pp. xiv. 321 and 336. 


4. A National Church Vindicated ; in refutation of a Petition from the 
Dissenters of Glasgow, to Earl Grey. Part I. The Necessity of an 
Established Church further Vindicated, wherever the Existence of an 
Omnipotent Deity is believed. Part II. London: Parbury, Allen, 
and Co. 1835. Pp. 212. 


We have placed these four works together, at the head of our present 
remarks, because they all contain some illustrations of the state and 
practice of religion in New England, a country where the voluntary 
system, which now is finding so many advocates in Old England, has 
been tried and tested. It is, of course, foreign to our purpose to say 
much respecting the literary or general character of these various pub- 
lications. But it is only an act of justice to say, that nothing can be 
greater than the contrast which is presented by Mrs. Butler’s “ Journal,” 
and Mr. Latrobe’s “ Rambler.” The former is evidently the work of 
an extremely clever, intelligent, and well-informed girl, but whose occa- 
sional coarseness and vulgarity disgust the sensible mind as much as the 
quiet, calm, modest, and gentle tone of Mr. Latrobe’s pleasing volumes 
delight. Miss Fanny Kemble had the reputation of being a person 
of a refined and even exemplary character; we regret that she 
should have broken the charm by the offensive manner in which she 
has suffered her vanity to run away with her judgment and modesty. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, we are also compelled to add, that her book 
contains such splendid writing, as the press has, for many a day, 
scarcely given to the world from the pen of a woman.* We can only 


* Let us take the two following passages as our vindication: — 

“ How beautiful the scene around me was! the bright boundless sea, smooth as a 
sapphire, except at the restless rippling edge ; the serene, holy sky looking down so 
earnestly and gently on the flowering earth ; the reviving breeze, dipping like a bird 
its fresh wings into the water,—how beautiful all things did seem to me,—how full 
of witnesses of the great power and goodness that created them. Why is it that 
clouds ever come between us and God when there are seasons like this,—when we 
seem to sit at his very feet,—when his glory and his mercy seem the atmosphere we 
are breathing, and our whole existence is lifted, for a time, into the reality of all we 
hope and pray for? Yet these are but passing emotions: they are not, indeed, the 
very spirit of God,—they are but reflections of his image, caught from the glorious 
mirror of nature. The sky becomes cloudy,—the sea stormy; the blossoming and 
the bearing seasons pass away, and winter comes apace, with withered aspect, and 
bitter biting breath; the face of the universe becomes dark, and the trust, and faith, 
and joy of our souls, fade into doubt, disbelief, and sorrow. Infirmity and imperfec- 
tion pluck us back from our heavenward flight, and the weight of our mortality drags 
us down fast, fast again towards the earth. These fair outward creatures, and the 
blessed emotions they excite, will pass away,—must—do pass away,—and where is 
the abiding revelation of God to which we shall turn? It lives for ever, in the still 
burning light of a strong and steadfast soul ; in the resolute will and high unshaken 
purpose of good; in the quiet, calm, collected might of reason; in the undying 
warmth and brightness of a pure and holy heart.—P. 277. 
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hope, for Mrs. Butler’s sake, that the Americans think her mad; or as 
the Quarterly Review * has it, ‘‘acting” a part :—we should call her 





“ Sunday 16th.— Had only time to swallow a mouthful of break fast, and off to church ; 
where I heard about as thorough a cock-and-bull sermon as ever | hope to be edified 
withal. What shameful nonsense the man talked! and all the time pretending to 
tell us what God had done, what he was doing, and what he intended to do next, as 
if he went up into heaven and saw what was going on there, every five minutes.— 
P. 195. 

“ Sunday 2d.—While dressing, received a ‘ sweet note’ from Mrs. , accompa- 
nied with a volume of Bryant’s poetry, which, as I like very much, I am her obliged. 
Swallowed two mouthfuls of bread, and away to church. It was very crowded, and a 
worthy woman had taken possession of the corner seat in Mr. -——’s pew, witha 
fidgetting little child, which she kept dancing up and down every two minutes: 
thotgh in church, I wished for the days of King Herod. What strange thoughts 
did occur to me to-day during service ! ’Tis the first Sunday in Advent. The lesson 
for the day contained the history of the Annunciation. What a mystery our belief 
is! how seldom it is that we consider, and, as it were, take hold of what we say we 
believe ; and when we do so, how bewildered and lost we become,—how lost among a 
thousand wild imaginations,—how driven to and fro by a thousand doubts,—how 
wrecked amidst a thousand fears! Surely we should be humble: we should indeed 
remember that we cannot know, and not strive for that knowledge which our souls 
will lose themselves in seeking for, and our overstrained minds crack in reaching at. 

* * * * * * 





“ At the end of service they sang Luther’s hymn. I cried with nervous excitement, 
not at that, but at my recollection of Braham’s singing it with that terrible trumpet 
accompaniment, that used to make my heart stand still and listen. Stayed and took 
the sacrament.”’"—P. 179. 


The woman who could write such a note as the following, and then put into print 
that she took the sacrament here, and took the sacrament there, must be worse than 
vain or silly. It may be very fine for an actress, whose religion was picked up from 
the blasphemies of the stage, to talk of Unitarianism suiting the “necessity” of a people; 
but what must the rational mind think of the following ? 


“Throughout all the northern states, and particularly those of New England, the 
Unitarian form of faith prevails very extensively. It appears to be admirably suited 
to the spiritual necessities of this portion of the Americans. They are a reasoning, 
not an imaginative race ; moreover, they are a hard-working, not an idle one. It 
therefore suits their necessities, as well as their character, to have a religious creed 
divested at once of mysteries at which the rational mind excepts; and of long and 
laborious ceremonies, which too often engross the time without the attention of the 
worshipper. They are poor, too, comparatively speaking; and, were they so in- 
clined, could little afford either the splendid pageantry which the Romish priesthood 
require, or the less glaring but not less expensive revenues which the Episcopalian 
clergy enjoy. Their form of religion is a simple one, a short one, and a cheap one. 
Without attempting to discuss its excellence in the abstract, it certainly appears to 
me to be as much fitted for this people, as the marvellous legends and magnificent 
shows of the Romish church were to the early European nations. The church in 
America is not, as with us, made a mere means of living: there are no rich benefices, 
or over-swelled bishoprics, to be hoped for, by the man who devotes himself to the 
service of God’s altar: the pecuniary remuneration of the clergy depends upon the 
generosity of their congregations ; and, for the most part, a sincere love of his voca- 
tion must be the American minister’s reward, as it was his original instigation to the 
work.—P. 123. 


* The Quarterly Reviewer says, that the idea of “the everlasting incense of the waters,” 
(p. 325) by which Mrs. Butler depicts the cloud of spray, which perpetually rises 
from Niagara, is one of the most beautiful he ever remembers to have met with. It 
certainly is beautiful.— But we doubt its originality. Moreover, she has used it before, 
in describing the falls of Trenton, (p. 311,) where she adds, “ from the earth, which 
is his footstool, to the heavens, which are his throne.’’ This repetition spoils the 
effect, which to an actress is every thing. Mr. Latrobe uses a similar expression, 
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role, ‘the Spy in petticoats,” or the ‘‘ Domestic Scandalmonger.” We 
will suffer Mr. Latrobe to inflict the chastisement which she deserves. 


It is not my intention in a general way to give you descriptions of places and 
scenes described a thousand times. You will not look to me for elaborate sketches 
and dissertations on transatlantic politics, for I am quite ready to own my 
poverty of satisfactory information on that head. Virulence of party, with all 
its concomitants of misrepresentation, falsification, and personality, is found 
within the United States in as great a degree as within the bounds of Britain ; 
and leaves little for a stranger like myself to do, after attempting to pry into the 
state of politics in America, whether by means of the public prints, or of private 
inquiry, than to turn away with mingled disgust and despair. 

Ser must not expect pages of statistical information ;—relatious of stage- 
coach, steam-boat, and tap-room colloquies with Captain This or Judge That ; 
anecdotes abounding in slang, and stories at second-hand; much less, sly peeps 
into the interior of families who may have exercised the rites of hospitality 
towards the stranger. 

As to the first, you may find them elsewhere ; and moreover, however correct 
at the time I might have procured them, they would probably be erroneous by 
the time you might wish to draw deductions from them. ‘The second and third 
have now neither novelty nor good taste to recommend them; and as to the last, 
you may miss a great deal of egregious amusement, but I respect myself, even if 
I did not love my neighbour, too much, ever to repay the confiding hospitality 
of private families by such cold-blooded displays of disloyalty. 

I have been now for ten years, more or less, a wanderer; and if any man 
should have learned to revere hospitality and have entertained a horror of the 
term ‘ungrateful guest,’ surely I should be that man. ‘There is something in 
the warm, unchecked, and open-hearted conduct of a family circle, which should 
ever prevent the stranger from judging what he there witnesses with a cold eye 
and heart as though he had nothing in common with it. Modern philosophy, it is 
true, finds an apology for this, but what is that to you or me?—Vol. I. pp. 9, 10. 

As to myself, I was neither tempted while in the country to brood over the 
disagreeable, nor to look on the dark side, neither can I do so now. I was 
treated every where with courtesy and good humour, and what less can I 
return? 

Causes for dissatisfaction and disgust will always be discovered by the seeker, 
whoever and wherever he may be. There is no wit in describing as peculiar to 
America, that which is common to all the world. As to coarseness, and 
vulgarity of mind and manners, it is not that abundance is not to be found in 
our own country, but that it is, from circumstances easily understood, more 
obtruded for the present into prominent positions in America: at the same time 
it must be allowed that in most situations, you may escape from its contemplation 
if you will. Does it not appear to you that there is something essentially 
vulgar in that mind, which, in spite of its alleged disgust, can continually 

occupy itself with coarseness in others, and load itself and the memory with its 
details ?—Vol._I."p. 71.° 

Having now said all we intend to say of these two publications, on 
their own account, we proceed to our purpose of giving a statement, 
from eye-witnesses, of the religious and moral character of New England. 

In the first place, we take Mrs. Butler’s opinion, as given in one of 
the notes appended to her Journal ; which notes, by the way, are not 





speaking of the same thing: “ The vapour of the great cataract has ascended for 

ages like smoke from an altar! to the great Creator of all.” (Vol. i. p. 41.) 
Chateaubriand describes this body of vapour as “les fumées d’un vaste embrasé- 

ment,” (atala, near the end,) the smoke of a great conflagration. 
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only the best parts of her book, but generally full of sound, sterling 
sense. We have already excepted one. 


To the English traveller, around whose heart the love of country and the 
influences of early association may yet cling, New England appears to me, of all 
the portions of the United States which I have visited, most likely to afford 
gratification; and the Yankees,—properly so called,—the Americans with whom 
he will find, and towards whom he will feel, most sympathy. They do us the 
honour to call themselves purely English in their origin; they alone, of the 
whole population of the United States, undoubtedly were so; and in the abun- 
dant witness which their whole character, country, and institutions, bear to that 
fact, I feel an additional reason to be proud of England,—of Old England, for 
these are her children,—this race of men, as a race incomparably superior to the 
other inhabitants of this country. In conversing with Ran Sughndnen, in 
spite of any passing temporary bitterness, any political difference, or painful 
reference to past times of enmity, I have always been struck with the admiring, 
and, in some measure, tender feeling with which England, as the mother- 
country, was named. Nor is it possible to travel through the New England 
states, and not perceive, indeed, a spirit (however modified by different circum- 
stances and institutions) yet most truly English in its origin. The exterior of 
the houses,—their extreme neatness and cleanliness, —the careful cultivation of 
the land,—the tasteful and ornamental arrangement of the ground immediately 
surrounding the dwellings, that most English of all manifestations,—above all, 
the church spires pointing towards heaven, from the bosom of every village,— 
recalled most forcibly to my mind my own England, and presented images of 
order, of industry, of taste, and religious feeling, nowhere so exhibited in any 
other part of the Union. I visited Boston several times, and mixed in society 
there, the tone of which appeared to me far higher than that of any I found 
elsewhere. A general degree of cultivation exists among its members, which 
renders their intercourse desirable and delightful. Nor is this superior degree of 
education confined to Boston : the zeal and the judgment with which it is being 
propagated throughout that part of the country is a noble national characteristic. 
A small circumstance is a good illustration of the advance which knowledge has 
made in these states. ‘T'ravelling by land from New Haven to Boston, at one of 
the very smallest places where we stopped to change horses, I got out of the car- 
riage to reconnoitre our surroundings. The town (if town it could be called) did 
not appear to contain much more than fifty houses : amongst the most prominent 
of these, however, was a bookseller’s shop. The first volumes I took up on the 
counter were Spurzheim’s volume on Education, and Dr. Abercrombie’s works on 
the Intellectual and Moral Faculties. I saw more pictures, more sculptures, 
and more books in private houses in Boston than I have seen any where else. I 
could name more men of marked talent that I met with there than any where 
else. Its charitable and literary institutions are upon a liberal scale, and 
enlightened principles. Among the New Englanders, I have seen more 
honour and reverence of parents, and more witnesses of a high religious 
faith, than among any other Americans with whom I have lived and con- 
versed.— Pp. 278—280. 


The opinion of Mr. Latrobe, whom we consider justly entitled to our 
respect, since his volumes every where testify his judgment, freedom 
from prejudice, and high, gentlemanly love of truth, is not very differ- 
ent from that of the female journalist. 

Instead, however, of pursuing the ordinary course to Newport and Providence, 
we were set ashore at the little port of Newhaven in Connecticut, and subse- 


quently pursued our journey through the centre of that state to Hartford and 
Northampton. In Coding among these, the early settlements of the New 
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World, after glancing at the states more to the southward, you are struck with 
the air of comparative antiquity in many objects. The houses, the enclosures, 
and the trees planted among them, have a much more English appearance. The 
towns and villages are more thickly strewed over the face of the country, and 
their outskirts much less ragged and less incumbered with rubbish and building 
materials. The population seems to be at home on the soil, and children to 
have succeeded to the inheritance of their fathers for many generations. Old 
houses of imported brick, aged Lombardy poplars, grass-grown and discoloured 
pavements and thresholds, and orchards full of grey distorted apple-trees, mark 
the vicinity of many of the earliest settlements. Here or there stands an 
ancient tree—the sole survivor of the original forest, and a boundary-mark of 
the first colonists. The cemeteries are more spacious and more decently main- 
tained than you will observe elsewhere, and within their precincts you see many 
a time-stained tombstone, of the exact pattern and fashion in ornament and 
inscription, as those picturesque memorials of the dead which crowd the hallowed 
dsdb-ceata of the mother-country. The signs of long and steady cultivation 
may be remarked on the face of the landscape; and, all these things combined, 
throw a degree of interest over the country apart from the charms of natural 
scenery, which contrasts agreeably with that air of rawness and newness which 
is imprinted upon the works of man in other portions of the continent, and which 
is so opposed to anything like poetry and sentiment.—Vol. I. pp. 42, 43. 

Two centuries and a half have rolled by since the May Flower and her 
burden of pilgrims approached the shores of this part of America, then totally 
unknown and unexplored ; and no country on earth can boast a more remark- 
able and a more chequered history since that period. Whatever may be your 
modification of religious opinion, you cannot but admire the strength of mind, 
simplicity of faith and purpose, and almost super-human perseverance and har- 
dihood of character of the early colonists. They were placed truly in fearful 
circumstances, and it is both instructive and consoling to see how the back 
became suited to the burden. However rudely transplanted from the bosom of 
civilized society, they ‘steeled their souls,’ and were gifted with a power of 
endurance which might be deemed beyond nature by those who have not seen 
how much strength both of mind and body, man has been endowed with, and is 
capable of exerting under the excitement of peculiar circumstances, beyond 
- modicum of either, which he may be called to exert in the common walks 
of life. 

Their minds were not only unappalled by the exchange they had made, 
between ‘a paradise of pleasure and plenty, and a wilderness of wants,’—the 
change of clime' and scene, unheard-of hardships and privations, cold, hunger, 
and disease ;—but evidently gaining strength from the very destitution of their 
position, their being beyond all certain human aid and help—in the fervour of 
religious dependence on God they struggled on under all these accumulated 
causes of trial, and those of a yet more fearful character which awaited them in 
the roused and implacable hostility of the tribes whom they supplanted from 
without, or the fire of fanaticism and schism within their settlements, and finally 
triumphed.— Vol. I. pp. 45, 46. 

In those early times, and under those peculiar circumstances, all men 
expressed themselves with vehemence, and acted with violence. Scarcely had 
the first colonist landed, before religious feuds broke out and further separations 
occurred. Men who had quitted their native country, hand in hand, for the same 
holy cause, found in the solitude of their new position fresh subjects of difference, 
which admitted of no adjustment and no mutual forbearance and forgiveness ; 
but proudly drew away from each other deeper into the woods, unappalled by 
danger and utter loneliness. The severity of manners and morals practised 
among them was accompanied by distrust, intractability, and rancour. The 
emigration of the Quakers and Baptists lent fuel to the flame, and persecution 
was added to other troubles. From being the oppressed, they became the 
oppressors.— Vol. I. p. 47. 
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The following observations are particularly deserving of our notice, 
as pointing out a fact steadily kept out of view by our common bab- 
blers, about the free institutions of America. 


However stern the necessity appeared to be, which bade the Puritans seek 
elsewhere for a land where they might worship God without molestation, 
according to their own consciences, abundant testimonials are extant of the 
ardent love and affection with which these early emigrants looked back to the 
land of their fathers. ‘ We in this country,” says one of them,* “ have left our 
near relations, brothers, sisters, fathers’ houses, nearest and dearest friends ; but 
if we can get nearer to God here, He will be instead of all, more than all to 
us. We may take that out of God that we forsook in father, mother, brother 
and sister, and friend, that hath been near and dear to us as our own soul. 
Even among the most wicked sinners there may be found some righteous,—some 
corn among the ehaff;—some jewels among the sand,—some pearls among a 
multitude of shells. Who hath made England to differ from other nations, that 
more jewels are to be found there than elsewhere? or what hath that island that 
it hath not received? The East and the West Indies yield their gold, and pearl, 
and sweet spices—but I know where the spicy Christians be, England hath 
yielded these, yet not England, but the grace of God that hath ever been with 
them. We see what hope we may have concerning New England, though we do 
not deserve to be named the same day with our dear mother.” 

And that this love was real and unfeigned, was proved for years, by their 
cherished relations with home, as they taught their children to call their mother- 
country ;—by their willingness of dependence; their very prejudices ;—the 
blood which they freely shed in the quarrels of their king, and by a multitude 
of other testimonials now thrown aside and forgotten. For awhile this affection 
grew with their growth, and increased with their strength. It need not have 
been estranged, and perhaps never would have been, had England understood 
her true interests, and adn acted with justice. But she was only a step- 
mother at best. Perhaps temporary oppression from the measures of government 
on one hand, and a sense of growing strength and importance on the other, 
would hardly have effected it, despite the democratic feeling which existed* in 
the country from its earliest settlements. There are other things which are even 
more potent than oppression in producing the separation of colonies from the 
parent states :—offended pride; pique; the soreness produced by unmerited 
ridicule ; the disgust consequent upon being undervalued—and other passions 
of that class whose workings are more hidden, but infinitely more sure and 
certain in their effects. 

In referring to the early history of this country and the circumstances of its 
colonization, there is one fact which it is perhaps well to bear in mind, at a time 
when the spirit of change seems to pervade the very air we breathe; and the 
example of America is frequently quoted, to prove that the advocates for the 
overthrow of our constitution, and covertly of our monarchical form of govern- 
ment, are not{the rogues or dupes which most honest men would;suppose. We are 
told to look to her, to see how a country may throw aside monarchy, become a 
democratic republic,—flourish, and increase, and give abundant promise of 
future greatness and power. This is true, the United States do flourish, and 
they do increase, and they promise great things,—may they fulfil them! But 
this is to be gathered from their history, that when the American colonies threw 
off their allegiance to the monarch of Great Britain and his government, they 
never threw aside the British constitution, which did not intimately concern 
them. 

Many suppose that it was not till the Revolution that the Americans began 
to govern themselves, when, in fact, they had all along been brought up to self- 
government. The constitution generally agreed to by the different bands of 


* Mr. Whitney, a pastor of Lynn, Massachusetts, from 1636 to 1690. 
VOL. XVII. NO. IX. 3 Z 
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colonists was a pure democracy ; many of them, even down to the time of the 
Revolution, possessed and exhibited all the essential attributes of free states. ‘The 
Puritans were especially republicans in creed and discipline; and in all their 
arrangements, this principle was predominant. And this the government at home 
knew and acknowledged for many years, and had it been always remembered, the 
bond between us might long before this have changed its character, but it never 
would have been rudely broken. The royal prerogative of control was wisely 
and sparingly exercised in the internal affairs of the colonies, even in their 
earliest and feeblest state ; and it was not till it began to be inauspiciously and 
oppressively put forward, that there was any avowed disposition on their part 
to resist.—Vol .I. p. 48—51. 

The picture of a quiet Sunday, at Royalton, in New England, is very 
graphic. 

It was here our lot to spend a quiet Sunday. During the earlier hours of the 
day, a few loungers were seen under the arcade of our inn, else the village 
appeared deserted. Suddenly divers gigs, light carts, sulkies, and horsemen, 
came from all sides, and congregated under a line of sheds constructed at the 
back of the church. The congregation assembled. A plain, and unaffected 
sermon was delivered by a baptist minister, prefaced and followed by the con- 
gregational singing, led by the feeble notes of a single flute. The service 
ended, the quiet street of the village appeared, for an instant, full of busy feet ; 
doors were opened and shut, the gigs and sulkies were filled, and straightway 
whirled away, but few minutes sufficed to restore it to its solitude, and for the 
remainder of the day, hardly a sound was heard. The good people of Royalton 
seemed to be quietly digesting the spiritual food thus afforded them, and their 
Sunday was literally a day of rest.—Vol. I. p. 60. 

But the remarks on the general character of the people, which are 
written throughout in a spirit free from the gall and venom in which 
some of the pens lately busy with Americans have been evidently 
dipped, are more than graphic. 


The manners and habits of this great eastern division of the American people 
are strikingly distinct from their fellow-citizens to the southward. The character 
of the inhabitants of New England for diligence, shrewdness, and all those 
matter-of-fact talents which tell in a country like this, where every man is 
struggling to get and maintain an independence, is probably familiar to you. 
They are speculative, at the same time that their caution, clear-sightedness, and 
indomitable perseverance, generally ensure success. In politics, their practical 
conduct is strikingly opposed to the theoretical vagaries of the south. They 
have often, and not without reason, been compared to the northern inhabitants 
of our own island; but, I think, the New Englanders have all the steadiness 
and prudence of the Scotch, with yet greater degree of ingenuity. Like the 
Scotch, they foster education ; like the Scotch, they are inclined to the more 
severe forms of religious discipline and worship; like the Scotch, they are fear- 
fully long-winded ; like them, they are gadders abroad, loving to turn their faces 
southward and westward, pushing their fortunes wherever fortunes are to be 
pushed, and often in places and by shifts where no one ever dreamed that 
fortunes were to be gained. They may be found supplanting the less energetic 
possessor of land and property in every state of the Union. They have a finger 
upon the rim of every man’s dish, and a toe at every man’s heel. They are the 
— and schoolmasters of the whole country ; and, though careless of good 

iving abroad, when at home and at ease, they are fond of ‘ creature comforts.” 
No where is the stomach of the traveller or visitor put in such constant peril as 
among the cake-inventive housewives and daughters of New England. Such 
is the universal attention paid to this particular branch of epicurism in these 
states, that I greatly suspect that some of the Pilgrim Fathers must have come 
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over to the country with the cookery book under one arm and the Bible under 
the other; though I find in more than one code of ancient laws made in early 
times, orders issued that no person should make “ cakes or buns, except for 
solemn festal occasions, such as burials and marriages.”’ There are but few boys 
among them; many of their children seem to start up at once to puny men. I 
should not think that they were a fun-loving nation, or had great reverence for 
holidays ;—jokes are an abomination to many among them. 

Though, in common with‘all Americans, they are proud and boastful of their 
claims to unlimited freedom, they are fond of imposing grievous burdens upon 
the inferior orders of animals within their power ; and you see horses and cows, 
pigs and geese, labouring under the most singular yokes it is possible to 
conceive. 

The faults allied to this kind of character are easily recognizable. Where 
education and religion has had its proper influence, and high-mindedness, and 
innate sense of honour exist, all this shrewdness and strength of character will 
add to the respectability of the possessor, and to the good of the social circle. 
But where it is allied with meanness and littleness of soul, it must bear the 
stamp of sordid and low cunning in petty transactions, and of a 
ungenerous aggrandizement and selfishness in larger operations. ence the 
diverse terms in which you hear the so-called Yankee or Easternman named, 
and the praise and obloquy with which the character which I have attempted so 
roughly to sketch is alternately drawn. I was never, to my knowledge, taken in 
by any of my particular or casual acquaintance in any of the eastern states, and 
1 am far froin believing, though I may have laughed at the thousand-and-one- 
tales related of the extravagant ingenuity and cunning of the Yankee pedlars 
tramping through every nook of the Union ; but I can easily conceive that there 
is many an arrant rogue among them, and many an arrant goose amongst their 
customers.—Vol. I. pp. 60—63. 

We have quoted thus largely from Mr. Latrobe, because he writes in 
a way to be depended on; and the generality of English travellers in 
America appear to have been guided by nothing but their prejudices 
and narrow-minded views of what they have not had sense enough to 
investigate, before they pronounced their opinions. It may not, how- 
ever, be amiss to make another extract or two, before we close his truly 
interesting volumes ; as they may serve as a guide to our readers, as to 
the weight to be affixed to any future publications upon the national 
peculiarities of our transatlantic brethren. Our author prefaces his 
observations, by saying, what really seems to escape the notions of cur- 
sory travellers, that the United States have no claim to be considered 
yet, as sufficiently united, to allow of a judgment being passed upon 
their national character, from evidence offered by an examination of any 
individual district. 

Here you will find (he remarks) the children of the Pilgrim Fathers, and the 
early colonists from the pure English stock ; whose descendants have also ger 
over the fresh virgin soil of Ohio, and the other states in the same parallel, and 
planted themselves in every part of the Union where shrewdness and industry 
could win their way. You may trace the French refugee in West Chester; the 
Dutch in New York; the German in the valley of the Mohawk; the Swede in New 
Jersey aud Delaware ; the Quaker and the German in Pennsylvania, together with 
distinct colonies of Irish ;—the descendant of the Cavalier in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the states to the south, and the Italian and Spaniard in Florida. On 
the other hand, between the Creole in Louisiana, and the French Canadian on 
the Upper Lakes and rivers—you detect many races of men, with peculiar 
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habits and manners, distinct from each other, like all those enumerated, in many 
particulars, though for the time bound together by a common government, and 
the ties of common interest. 

When, in addition to this evident reason why a given description of ‘‘ men and 
manners” which may be a true picture when applied to one corner of the country, 
must be inapplicable to another, the unsettled state of a large proportion of the 
population, the advantages enjoyed by one portion for the attainment of a high 
degree of civilization, and the disadvantages under which another may labour, are 
all admitted, who would expect that any description of character or manners were 
to be considered national? Yet, neither foreigners, nor, it might be surmised, 
the Americans themselves, appear aware of this.—Vol. I. pp. 66, 67. 

The English have not, as a nation, whatever may be supposed by those who 
gather their estimate of national feeling from the Reviews, much sympathy with 
this kind of sensitiveness. We have arrived at that happy pitch of national 
self-esteem, and our national pride is so little disturbed by unwelcome surmises 
or suspicions, that in this or that particular we are really emulated or surpassed 
by our neighbours, that we calmly set down any one who comes amongst us, 
and tells us that in certain matters John Bull is surpassed by other nations, or 
an object of ridicule to them, as an ignorant or spiteful twaddler at once, and 
do not suffer the national temper to be ruffled. Having now, for so many years, 
been accustomed to have justice done us by our neighbours on all main points, 
however unwillingly, we can even afford to be satirized, or as we would say, 
caricatured, in some minor particulars, and can magnanimously laugh at the 
same. But not so with America. She feels, and with reason, that justice has 
not always been done her in essentials, and by Britain in particular. She knows 
that there has been a spirit abroad having a tendency to keep the truth and her 
real praise away from the eye of the world, shrouded behind a vein of coarse 
ribaldry, and detail of vulgarities, which, if not positively untrue, were at least 
so invidiously chosen, and so confirmatory of prejudice, and so far caricature, 
when applied to the people as a mass, as almost to bear the stigma of untruth. 
She has felt that the progress made in a very limited period of time, and amidst 
many disadvantages, in reclaiming an immense continent from the wilderness, 
in covering it with innumerable flourishing settlements; her success in the 
mechanic arts; her noble institutions in aid of charitable purposes ; the public 
spirit of her citizens ; their gigantic undertakings to facilitate interior communi- 
cation ; their growing commerce in every quarter of the globe ; the indomitable 
perseverance of her sons ; the general attention to education, and the reverence 
for religion, wherever the population has become permanently fixed ; and the 
generally mild and successful operation of their government, have been over- 
looked, or ouly casually mentioned, while the failings, rawness of character, and 
ill-harmonized state of society in many parts; the acts of lawless individuals, 
and the slang and language of the vulgar, have been held prominently forward 
to excite scorn, provoke satire, and strengthen prejudice. Tn short, she has felt 
that her true claims upon respect and admiration have been either unknown or 
undervalued in Europe, and that especially the nation with whom she had the 
greatest national affinity, was inclined to be the most perseveringly unjust. 

Hence partly arises, it may be surmised, the querulous state of sensitiveness, 
to which allusion has been made, and also that disposition to swagger and exag- 
gerate, which has been laid to the charge of many Americans, not without 
reason. 

As long as the national temper maintains this morbid tone, I have become 
more and more convinced that it will allow the justice of no criticism; and that 
no individual, however honest and striving against prejudice, however concilia- 
tory, however sincerely regarding the people and their institutions with respect, 
however convinced that he who foments the ill-will and prejudice that may 
exist between the two countries, ill serves his own, the cause of humanity inthe 
world, or the nobler ends of travel and observation—lI say, no one will write a 
book, depicting the state of things in the United States, as they are, with all 
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their unavoidable crudities and anomalies, and give the public mind in that 
country satisfaction. Moreover, it is to be doubted whether any great good is 
ever to be effected by foreign criticism, especially in a case like that before you, 
where the criticised puts himself without the circle in which European rules and 
deductions, whether political or otherwise, would be deemed decisive. America 
must correct her failings by the free course of her own native good sense, and 
I believe will do it where correction is needful. One thing is certain, she pro- 
fesses to have no more patience with eur opinions, or respect for our gratuitous 
advice, than a painter would have for that of a circle of critics, who surround 
his easel, to pass judgment upon his projected chef d’wuvre, of which nothing but 
the preparatory shades of the ébauche appear on the canvas. —Vol. I. pp. 68—71. 


These sentiments appear to be founded on a correct knowledge of 
human nature; and they certainly are infinitely more pleasing to a 
thinking reader, than the low violence of vulgar pretension that affects 
to see every thing wrong, that is not measured by its own paltry stand- 
ard of ridiculous authority. America is not the only country which 
has been thus misjudged : we have often heard remarks similar to those 
to which Mr. Latrobe’s are opposed, made respecting Greece and Bel- 
gium, countries which are united in exactiy the same way, though 
under a different form of government, as are the States of America. 
Judging from “some instances of fraud and wickedness amongst the 
islands of the Archipelago, the Greeks of the continent, (who have 
nothing in common with their insular brethren, as to origin, or national 
pride,) are condemned, as unworthy of trust, as truce-breakers, and 
every thing that is bad. So the Belgians are ridiculed every where by 
persons who know little about them, under the ironical term, “ Craves 
Belges,” because a Dutch colonel, (now a general,) ran away at Water- 
loo, and a set of ragged, unarmed, unshod labourers, summoned from 
the harvest-fields by beat of drum to oppose organized cavalry and ar- 
tillery, did the same thing at Louvain, in 1831, Yet these same run- 
aways expelled the Dutch from Brussels ten months before. We name 
these things, as having had proof, as eye witnesses, of the facts them- 
selves, not to introduce subjects foreign to our object, but as illustrations 
of the principle upon which Mr. Latrobe has passed judgment on Ame- 
ricans, and their critics, and of the principle upon which all men ought 
to pass judgment upon any subject,—the principle of investigating cir- 
cumstances before recording an opinion. And to this end, we say, fur- 
ther, that Belgium being composed of different people, and not having 
any national character, the Belgians have no claim to be condemned, or 
praised, wholesale, as “‘ Craves ;” since the history of the Netherlands 
every where records the cowardice of one class of people in Belgium, 
and the bravery of others; and it is notorious, that all the really coura- 
geous acts of the Belgians during their late disgraceful Revolution, 
were accomplished by persons who have nothing in common as to na- 
tional feeling, spirit, or even language, with the other provinces of their 
new kingdom. But we must defer such observations as these to more 
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particular remarks ; yet it is the impression which they leave, which 
leads us not to consider America in the general, but New England in 
the present, review. 

We have seen both Mrs. Butler and Mr. Latrobe bearing testimony 
to the favourable character of New England, as that district in America 
where good principles have been most at work, and good results have 
followed. In that testimony, we have however dealt in generals. The 
work which heads the list before us, introduces us to the inner workings 
of the system which bears so pleasing an appearance in the abstract. 
Our chief inquiry will, however, be respecting the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, &c. of New England : and the work by ‘ One of her Sons,” may 
be well relied on for general accuracy upon these points. 

We take the introduction to the second chapter, as necessary to our 
object. 

A stranger riding through New England has his attention arrested by the 
multiplicity of churches, or meeting-houses as they here are called. Almost 
every village has its two or three: not unfrequently as a little cluster of houses 
appear in sight, you see the two spires which mark the houses of God, rising 
side by side, either one of which appears large enough to contain double the 
population of the whole village. This is perhaps more invariably the case in 
the eastern part of Massachusetts, than in any other section of the country. 

“What denominations of Christians worship in those houses?” you inquire 
of some passers-by. 

“The Unitarians, Sir,” it is answered, “ worship in the old house there, and 
this new one belongs to the Orthodox.” 

“ Are there any other sects here ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, the Baptists meet in the house there, without any steeple, and the 
Methodists hold their meetings in the school-house; only once a month the 
Universalists take their turn.” 

Such would be substantially the information you would receive in very many 
of the villages of New England. This, however, is by no means universally the 
case. Occasionally, you will enter a town in which nearly all the inhabitants 
are united under one pastor. And throughout the New England states gene- 
rally, the Orthodox Congregationalists compose the principal society. They 
embrace the mass of the community, as to numbers, and the strength of the 
community, as to wealth and intelligence. And most frequently, when the 
naked fact is stated, that there is a small town of but a few hundred inha- 
bitants, which is yet divided into three or four religious societies, an erroneous 
impression is conveyed to the mind. For in most such cases, there is one 
substantial society, and the others hardly deserve the name. Perhaps there will 
be in one town a Congregational and a Baptist church. They are both respect- 
able in numbers, and abundantly able to support the institutions of the gospel. 
There is also a Methodist society, because there are half a dozen Methodists in 
the place, and a Methodist preacher occasionally gives them a call, as he goes 
the round of his circuit. When it is notified that there will be a Methodist preach- 
ing in the school-house, a respectable number, from curiosity or better motives, 
flock to hear. There is also, perhaps, a Universalist society, because some two or 
three individuals have associated themselves asa society, and occasionally they 
have preaching. In some places in New England, there are large and highly 
respectable Methodist societies. There are also some Universalist societies which 
are strong in numbers. In the eastern part of Massachusetts, in the principal 
towns, the Unitarians embrace most of the wealth, and literary and political 
influence. But their influence is hardly felt except in a few counties around 
Boston. In most of the principal towns there are highly respectable and 
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influential Episcopal societies; but you find none in the country, unless here 
and there some single individual, by his own personal influence, retain one in 
struggling existence. The Orthodox Congregationalists and the Baptists 
compose the two principal sects of the New England states. Taking the whole 
of the United States, the Baptist denomination is the most {numerous ; but in 
New England, the Orthodox Congregationalists embrace the great mass of the 
community.—Pp. 21—23. 

The manner in which a church is organized in a new district is stated 
thus :—There may be perhaps fifteen or twenty individuals, members of 
churches in other places, who have settled in a‘given town; a home 
missionary comes occasionally to preach, in a private dwelling, when 
one reads a chapter in the Bible, another a sermon from some author, 
and another makes an address. In time, two or three of these commu- 
nities unite ; they consult a minister, he draws up a creed or covenant ; 
a meeting is called, the creed presented and discussed, and alterations 
proposed, “to suit the peculiarities of the various individuals :”— it is 
at last assented to; a council is convened; the scriptural basis exa- 
mined ; a sermon is preached, a prayer offered, the creed and covenant 
read ; such as assent, stand in the aisle, (they are supposed to have ad- 
journed to a church,) new members are admitted by baptism. 

The following are samples of these creeds and covenants. “ As every 
church is, however, independent of every other, there is almost an infinite 
variety in the mode of expression.” 

CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

1. We believe that there is one God, the Creator and rightful disposer 
of all things,—existing as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that to these 
three persons, as the one God, all Divine perfections are to be equally ascribed. 

2. We believe that the Bible was given by inspiration of God, as the only 
unerring rule of faith and practice. 

3. We believe that mankind are fallen from their original rectitude, and are, 
while in a state of nature, wholly destitute of that holiness which is required 
by the Divine law. 

4. We believe that Jesus Christ, the eternal Word, became man, and by 
his obedience, sufferings, and death, made an atonement for the sins of the 
world. 

5. We believe that they, and they only, will be saved in consequence of the 
merits of Christ, who repent of sin, and believe in him. 

6. We believe that although the invitations of the gospel are such, that all 
who will, may come and take of the water of life freely, yet the wickedness of 
the human heart is such, that none will come unless drawn by the special 
influences of the Holy Spirit. 

7. We believe that the sacraments of the New Testament are Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper: Baptism to be administered only to believers and their 
households; and the Supper only to believers in regular church standing. 

8. We believe that God has appointed a day in which he will judge the 
world, when there will be a resurrection of the dead, and when the righteous 
will enter on eternal happiness, and the wicked will be sentenced to eternal 
misery. 

THE COVENANT. 

You do now, in the presence of God and men, choose the Lord Jehovah to 
be your God and Father; the Lord Jesus Christ to be your only Saviour; the 
Holy Spirit to be your Sanctifier. You dedicate yourself to God, unreservedly 
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surrendering all that you have and are to his sovereign disposal—engaging, by 
his assistance, to live henceforth to him, and not to yourself, and to aim, what- 
ever you do, to do all to his glory. You cordially join yourself to this church, 
and engage to be subject to its discipline, so far as it is conformable to 
the gospel ; and to walk with the members thereof, in love, watchfulness, and 


purity. 
I then in the presence of God and these witnesses, aad in the name of our 


Lord Jesus Christ, pronounce you a member of this branch of his visible 
church, and engage to treat you as such: to watch over you in love ; praying 
that we all may become more and more conformed to'the example of our Divine 
Master, till we come to the perfection of holiness in the kingdom of his glory.— 
Pp. 28—30. S 

“The next thing is to obtain a pastor.” Candidates are assembled 
to preach,—if any one is preferred, he is invited to stay, and a salary 
raised of about 100/. sterling. ‘ There are not ten Clergymen in New 
England, whose salaries exceed 2000 dollars, (about 4001.) a year.” 
(P. 30.) If the pastor accepts the invitation, he is examined by the 
council, as to his qualifications, and then ordained, by pastors and dele- 
gates from other churches. Ln et ecce the form of ordination ! 

The several parts in the public services, were then assigned as follows :— 
Rev. Mr. ——-, to make the introductory prayer. 





Rev. Mr. , to preach the sermon. 

Rev. Mr. ——, to make the ordaining prayer. 

Rev. Mr. ——, ; to give the right hand of fellowship. 
Rev. Mr. ——, to give the charge to the pastor. 


Rev. Mr. ——, to make the concluding prayer’ 
Voted, that the council do now adjourn to the meeting-house to attend 
to the public services, and that subsequent to these services, the council be 


dissolved. 
Signed -—- —— Moderator, 


— — Scribe. 

The solemnity of ordination is very simple. The pastor elect enters the 
pulpit, in which there are usually three other Clergymen, to unite inthe impo- 
sition of hands, They then lace their right hands on the pastor's head, while 
one leads in the prayer, which ceremonially consecrates him to his most solemn 


charge.—Pp. 31, 32. 

This is much after the system pursued at ‘‘ happy Birdbush,” noticed 
in our 15th Vol. p. 261. Now we may pause a moment to point out 
that in New England, the people make their own belief “ suitable to 
their own peculiarities,” and when done, look about for a man to preach 
it to them, who is, of course, bound to preach nothing else but what they 
have agreed to believe already, who, in fact, receives from them his 
tone, and who, if he has a mind to throw conscience aside, may preach 
what pleases, for the sake of the dollars that are paid by his spiritual 
masters and pastors ; and who, if he has not a mind to do so, is quickly 
sent to the right-about ; for as our author tells us, a few pages further 
on— 

The minister can by law recover the salary voted at the regular parish 
meeting; but the parish can, at any time, refuse to vote the salary for another 


year. This course is sometimes adopted, to get rid of an unacceptable pastor. 
Sometimes they meet and vote his dismission, sometimes the church are 
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exceedingly attached to their pastor, while the parish are dissatistied on account 
of his spirituality, and christian ardour. Hence arises a contest between 
the church and the parish. These contests have, of late years, been very 
frequent in Massachusetts. They have generally resulted in a separation—the 
parish retaining, by virtue of numbers, the meeting-house ;—the church, with a 
few associated individuals, retaining and sustaining the pastor. Under these 
circumstances, the church erects a new meeting-house, and the parish obtains 
a new minister. This has been the nature and the result of the Unitarian 
contest in the vicinity of Boston. The old house is occupied by the Unitarian 
parish, with their new minister ; the new house is occupied by the church, with 
their Orthodox minister. I think that no one will contradict the fact, however 
it may be accounted for, that in almost every such case, a few years has shewn 
the marked decrease, if not total decay, of the Unitarian parish, and the signal 
prosperity and increase of the ejected church. There are, undoubtedly, excep- 
tions, where in consequence of peculiar circumstances, or individual popularity, 
the reverse has been the case; but in not a few of the towns, in which the sepa- 
ration has taken piace, the old house is deserted and shut up, while the new 
house is filled with attentive worshippers. 

Ministers are generally settled ostensibly for life, but the connexion, in fact, 
exists only so long as is mutually agreeable to the parties. Not unfrequently,a 
church important in influence will invite an able pastor from a church where 
his influence must be less extensive. Thus there are many removals. There are, 
however, many churches who deem it robbery thus to call from another church a 
highly-valued pastor. This subject is at the present time exciting some feeling 
in the churches. A young man enters the ministry in a retired parish. By 
diligent application to study, and active efforts in the parish, in a few years, 
he becomes eminent for pulpit eloquence, and pastoral skill. He is the triend 
and the confidant of all his people. They love his virtues, aud are proud of 
his abilities. 

The pastor of a church in the metropolis of the state dies. A young man 
has not the experience requisite for so important a situation. The eyes of the 
church are directed to this faithful pastor in some distant and peacetul valley. 
A committee are sent to invite him to remove. He feels it to be his duty to 
exert as wide an influence in the world as he can. And after a painful struggle 
in tearing away from the affections of his people, he is transplanted from the 
vale where he has obtained his strength, to the more couspicuous and arduous 
duties of a city pastor. Almost every pastor in the city has been previously 
settled over.some country parish, or in retirement has been disciplined for his 
more extended field of influence. Common as are the removals, it is a con- 
tinual source of excitement to the public mind, And though there are very 
mauy and powerful reasons in favour of such occasional transfers, it may be 
doubted whether, on the whole, more is not lost than gained. It not unfre- 
quently happens, that a minister, who in one sphere met with great acceptance, 
and was exerting a very salutary influence, by removal, finds himself situated 
with a people with whose customs he is not familiar. A few months satisfies 
both himself and the people of his new charge, that it would have been 
far wiser for their pastor to have remained in the situation he previously occu- 
pied. But the people with whom he was first settled have engaged the services 
of another pastor ; or if they have not, they have withdrawn from him their con- 
fidence ond caine in consequence of his leaving them. His failure in the 
new enterprise has injured his reputation in the community. He is soon 
again dismissed, and never regains the standing which he once held. Such 
cases are not rare.—Pp. 34—36. 


We would casually observe, that the whole process of ordination, &c. 
is a farce upon the face of the thing ; for the pastors who ordain are 
themselves, in their respective parishes, exactly in the same situation as 
the neophyte, viz. under the spiritual government of their flocks! And 
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so, instead of the institution of God, that “ the priest's lips should keep 
knonledge, and they, i. e. the people, should seek the law at his mouth ; 
for he is the messenger of the Lorp or nosts,” (Matt. ii. 7,) there is the 
determination of man, that the “‘pzorie’s lips shall keep knowledge, and 
the priest shall seek the law at their mouth; for he is the sworn hireling 
of the flock.” This is really and truly the state of the case. And so 
considered, the preaching of such ministers so elected must be only an 
exhibition for display on the one part, and amusement on the other. 


[ doubt (says our author) whether there is a body of harder-working men in 
the world, than the New England Clergy. They preach two written sermons 
every Sabbath ; and on Sabbath evening, they generally preach an extempcre 
sermon in the meeting-house. During the week, they hold two or three evening 
lectures. They are expected to visit, not unfrequently, every family in the 
parish—and these visits are generally made strictly religious visits, and closed 
with prayer. In addition to this, in all the country places, the general superin- 
tendence of the school devolves upon them. They examine the instructors, and 
visit the schools. Should a New England Clergyman venture to preach a 
sermon which he had not written himself, he would etttirely forfeit his repu- 
tation. It may well be supposed, that with all these duties, and receiving but a 
small salary, few of the ously and the ambitious would be enticed to enter the 
desk.—Pp. 32, 33. 


We totally dissent from the opinion expressed in the last sentence : 
for it is at least certain, according to the way in which they are paid, 
that a person who pleases most will receive most ; and that, therefore, 
there is a field open to the worldly and ambitious. 


The salary of the pastor is raised by voluntary contribution. The individuals 
wishiug to belong to the parish, place their names upon the clerk's book, and the 
sums they are willing to pay. Sometimes they vote to assess a tax upon pro- 
perty ; sometimes a tax upon pews. Those, and those only, pay who wish to do 
so, and they pay just what they choose.—Pp. 33. 


We are by no means willing to deny, that it is possible, nay probable, 
that what the author says about the zeal and sincerity of the pastors 
may be true in its fullest extent. What we mean to say is, that the 
system opens a door to every evil, which Christians should deprecate ; 
for though, as stated, “ the moral influence of the churches upon each 


other is strong ;” and unsound doctrine, or doubtful piety, would ruin a 
church, through the want of sympathy on the part of other churches; 
still there is nothing in their constitution to prevent either one or the 
other, should a general defection ensue, since the whole test of sound 
doctrine, the whole criterion of piety, rests with the people. 

The Clergymen of New England have generally formed themselves 
into voluntary associations. Let us hear how they are conducted. 


The association to which the writer of this chapter belongs, consists of twelve 
ministers. We all live within a few miles of each other, and meet once in three 
months, at ten o'clock in the morning, and adjourn at ten o'clock the next 
—- The time is passed in listening to the performances which were 
assigned at the previous meeting. One preaches a sermon; anether presents 
an explanation of some difficult passage of Scripture ; another reads a } mare 

_tion: plans of sermons are presented, and all the exercises are made the subject 
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of free and friendly criticism ; questions are also frequently presented for the 
advice of the association. 

Besides these numerous minor associations, there is, in each of the New 
England states, a General Association, composed of two delegates from each of 
these smaller bodies. The General Association meets once a year, and hears 
from its members a report of the state of religion within their respective limits. 
Suggestions which are deemed of general importance, are here presented and 
recommended to the churches. This body, composed of Clergymen from every 
section of the state, has deservedly great influence over the public mind. The 
measures which are proposed to the churches, sanctioned by their recom- 
mendation, are pretty generally adopted. 

This is in general the ecclesiastical organization of the New England states. 
There are several other convocations of the Clergy, to consult respecting 
the general interests of the cause of religion. It is, however, unnecessary to be 
more particular. 

As the churches are all sustained upon the principle of voluntary contri- 
butions, it is to voluntary aid alone that application can be made to plant and 
sustain the new churches which are so rapidly springing up throughout the 
length and breadth of our land.—Pp. 37, 38. 


Now, it is not invidiously that we call the notice of our readers to 
the word “ performances :” for it shows distinctly, that this apparently 
free system admits of a prescribed routine of display, even in its purest 
method of working. We also object to the example of New England 
being considered as a fitting one for Old England to follow, in this re- 
spect; yet, we dare say, there are hundreds who in reading the extract 
below, will begin to quote it, as an argument for the measures which 
are in contemplation nearer home. 


An appeal to the feelings of the Christian is almost invariab!y successful. 
And these appeals have been so successful in our churches, that the societies of 
christian benevolence, numerous as they are in our country, are in a state of 
high and increasing prosperity. The habit of contributing money—of making 
pecuniary sacrifices to sustain the cause of Christ, exerts so beneficial an influ- 
ence upon the hearts of Christians, that in almost all cases, permanent funds 
are considered a curse, rather than a blessing. There is hardly an intelligent 
Christian to be found in the New England states, who does not feel that almost 
the greatest possible calamity which could befal the church, would be the 
patronage of the government. 

A few ignorant and unprincipled men, as they see the unwearied activity of 
Christians, and the triumphant success which is crowning their cause, endeavour 
to excite odium against religion, by raising the ery of “church and state.” 
And some are so easily duped, as really to believe that Christians desire to make 
converts by law ; and to build up churches by penal statutes. But the fact is, 
that almost every intelligent Christian in the land says to the government, 
«* Protect us in our rights, as men and citizens, but as Christians let us alone.” 
Whether the christian community is correct in these views or not, it is not for 
me to decide. My object is, to state facts, without eulogy or censure. 

It may also be stated that the result of every year's experience confirms 
Christians in these views. ‘They are more and more convinced that there is no 
mode of operation so energetic and effectual, as that of voluntary association, 
It is this which has rolled back the tide of intemperance, which was heaving its 
surges over our land. It is this which is planting churches in every little 
village in our western wilderness, and supplying those churches with pastors. It 
is this which is placing a Bible in every dwelling, and establishing Sabbath 
schools within the reach of all the children of the land. It is this which 
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has converted Hawaii, dark and dismal as she once was, to a christian place, 
and has gathered her roaming children to the school and the church. _ It is this 
which is now instructing the rangers of our own western wilds, and which is 
spreading out an increasing influence to all quarters of the globe.—Pp. 42, 43. 

All this is special pleading. The case of New England, under a re- 
publican government, which shelters Deism as well as Christianity, (see 
our article on the Defence of Dr. Cooper, Vol. XVI. p. 339,) under the 
broad zgis of American independence ; and the case of Hawaii, scarcely 
yet delivered from the bondage of atheism and idolatry, may be well 
cited as far as their own circumstances are concerned ; but as to Great 
Britain, under a monarchy of ten centuries old, and where the govern- 
ment has not only been baptized in Christianity, but actually bespon- 
sored by Protestantism, (woe to the men who shall unchurch her !) such 
reasoning as this is utterly inapplicable. It may be, that there are 


Christians unprotected by the state in America, because the patronage 
of the state would demoralize them; but they are Christians, despite 
their system; our system is utterly different, and therefore does not 
justly deserve to be condemned, in comparison of that which is but the 


infancy and trial of society. Nay, we have the opinion of Mr. Latrobe 
above, that all that is good in New England, comes from the leaven of 
the old country; and now, forsooth, our modern Daniels come to judg- 
nent, are for sweeping away all this with a new Brougham, to set up in 
its place a copy of the old heresy, or the new convenience, merely be- 
cause they suit the persons who suit nothing but America. 


(To be concluded in our next Number. ) 
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all times ready to admit. It is, at the 
same time, more essentially the notion 
of a spiritual change of principle and 
character, than thuse consider it, who 
suppose that there may be the original 
grace of regeneration, where there is 
never afterwards the characteristic of 
one.” Still all this leaves the great 
controversy amongst those who do 


Baptism doth Save. A Sermon preached 
in the Parish Church of St.Andrew’s, 
Plymouth, on Sunday, May 31, 1835. 
By Rev.C. A. 1. Smtru, M.A. Curate. 
Plymouth: Row. London: Hat- 
chards. 1835. Pp. 23. 


AN exposition of 1 Pet. iil. 21, 22, in 
which the objections to the rite of 





Baptism, as administered and received 
in the Church of England, are briefly 
considered. The author, however, 
does not enter so fully as he might 
have done into the great doctrine of 
regeneration as connected with bap- 
tism, though his definition of it, so far 
as it goes, is good.—* The scriptural 
doctrine of regeneration is more the 
notion of relative condition than the 
advocates of a contrary opinion are at 


receive baptism as saving, just where 
it was. Are, or are not, baptism and 
regeneration one and the same thing ’ 
If they are not, are they always found 
together? If not, why not? Where 
does the responsibility of reconcile- 
ment of these positions rest’ Till 
these questions are clearly solved, 
sermons may be written on the sub 


ject, but they will not answer thei: 


end. 
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Part I. of the Holy Bible ; containing 
the Old and New Testaments, re- 
vised from Corrected Texts of the 
Original Tongues, and with former 
Translations diligently compared. 
With Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
By B. BooturoyD, D.D. Editor of 


the “Biblia Hebraica,” and Author of 


the “ Family Bible” and “ Improved 
Version,” §c. &c. London: Dun- 
can. 1835. Pp. 128. 


Tue works of Dr. Boothroyd are al- 
ready well known and appreciated 
by the biblical public: we need not, 
therefore, state wore, than that the 
present edition is in a cheap form, 
clear type, on good paper, and con- 
venient size—of royal octavo; that it 
will be completed in ten parts, to be 
published monthly, at three shillings 
each. 





Analecta Theologica: a Digested and 
Arranged Compendium of the most 
approved Commentators — the 
New Testament. By the Rev. W. 
Trotiope, M.A. Vol. 11. London 
Cadell. 1835. 


We have much pleasure in announc- 
ing the completion of the valuable and 
comprehensive body of exegetical and 
philological annotations on the New 
‘Testament. Having devoted a consi- 
derable space to the examination of 
the first volume, in the CHRISTIAN 
REMEMBRANCER for January, 1830, 
(pp. 15, et seg.) we have only to state, 
that the author has evinced the same 
industry in the compilation of his se- 
cond volume. We consider the entire 
work to be an important and very 
useful accession to the library of the 
biblical student: and if any additional 
commendation of Mr.Trollope’s labours 
were wanting, it will be found in the 
fact, that his work has been adopted as 
a CLASS-BOOK AT TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 


A Paraphrastic Translation of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By 
Laicus. London: Simpkin & Mar- 
shall. Abingdon: Evans. 1834. 
Pp. 210. 

We are informed, that the printing of 

this work is paid for by the author, 

and that the proceeds of the sale will 


be given to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. To the translation are 
appended a number of notes, chiefly 
taken from Professor Stuart, whose 
work on the Romans has been lately 
published by Dr. J. Pye Smith and 
Dr. Henderson. The translator holds 
the doctrines of “ predestination ” and 
the “ free will of man,” not thinking 
them capable of being reconciled by 
man, though fully reconcileable by 
God. On this point there is, and can, 
we think, be, no doubt ;—and as long 
as men are willing to load the words 
of Scripture with no more meaning 
than they will carry, there is no great 
fear for consequences. Whether, how- 
ever, any number of fresh translations, 
or any number of notes upon the 
Epistle to the Romans, will ever lead 
men to think alike upon certain points 
alluded to in that epistle, and open to 
inquiry, is what we do not profess to 
believe. Let us all endeavour to de- 
rive from doctrines their intended 
result, sound practice, and holiness, 
and leave discussions alone about con- 
clusions to which the Scriptures do not 
come. In saying this, we give no opi- 
nion whatever of this work. 


Mary and Florence; or Grave and 
Gay. ByA.F¥.T. London: Hat- 
chards. 1835. Pp. 262. 


AN endeavour to convey, by the assist- 
ance of a pleasing tale, the great 
doctrine of redemption to children. 
The great risk run by such works is, 
that light reading is encouraged, and 
that the “grave” is apt to suffer by 
connexion with the “gay.” How far 
familiarizing the Scriptures in this way 
may lead to serious practical views of 
divine truth, when it is conveyed in 
fiction, is in our idea worth considera- 
tion. We cannot, therefore, express a 
decided opinion of this little book, be- 
yond what we have often expressed of 
similar productions, 





A Protestant Memorial, for the Com- 
memoration, on the Fourth day of 
October, 1835,0f the Third Centenary 
of the Reformation, and of the Pub- 
lication of the first entire Protestant 
English Version of the Bible, Oct. 4, 
1535. By Tuomas Hartwei 
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Horne, B.D. Author of “ The In- 
troduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” 
London: Cadell. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood & Sons. Dublin: Milliken. 
1835. 12mo. Pp. 278. 
WE are greatly indebted to the reve- 
rend author of this pamphlet, for so 
much sterling information in defence 
of Protestantism. Our readers will 
have seen the truly Protestant letter 
of a correspondent, which we published 
in our number for June, p. 358, calling 
upon the Clergy and Laity of these 
realms to commemorate, un the 4th 
day of October next, the third cente- 
nary of the Reformation, &c. This 
call, we trust, will meet with a general 
response. In Scotland, weare assured 
it will be religiously observed ; and we 
hope that there yet remains sufficient 
love for the purity and truth of God’s 
word in the Ihewtie of our people as to 
induce them to continue their protest 
against the errors of that artful and, 
where dominant, persecuting portion 
of the Church, by devoting themselves 
more especially, on the above day, to 
the praises of Almighty God for the 
blessings of the Reformation ; and to 
prayer, that he will be pleased long to 
continue them unto us. The “con- 
tents” of the work will convince our 
readers of the abundance of matter 
which it contains. 

Section I. Aconcise Historical Sketch 
of the Reformation, including an Account 
(with a Specimen) of the first entire 
English Protestant Version of the Bible, 
executed by Myles Coverdale, Bishop of 
Exeter, in the Reign of King Edward VI. 

Section II, An Answertothe Question, 
Where was your Religion before Luther? 
or, the Antiquity of the Religion of Pro- 
testants demonstrated by an Appeal to 
the unadulterated Holy Scriptures. 

Section III. The Safety of adhering to 
the Protestant Church, and the Danger 
of continuing in the Church of Rome. 

Section LV. Romanism, or the System 
of Doctrine and Practice maintained and 
inculcated by the Church of Rome, con- 
tradictory to the Bible: or, a Collection 
of Texts of Scripture, which are directly 
opposed to the peculiar Tenets of Popery. 
Our author gives as much for one 

shilling, as for which we are sometimes 
compelled to pay seven. We trust 
that no Protestant will be without it. 


Had we not been pre-engaged with 
the Sermon on Psalmody, it was our 
intention to have republished one on 
the subject of the Romish Clergy being 
lords over God’s heritage, from Vol. 
ILL. of the Fourth Edition, or VI. of 
the Eighth Edition, of Bishop Newton’s 
works; but to which we earnestly beg 
to refer our readers, as most admirably 
appropriate to the Jubilee of the Refor- 
mation in England, which is proposed 
to be celebrated on Sunday, Oct. 4. 


-— 


Narrative of a Second Voyage in Search 
of a North-West Passage, and of a 
Residence in the Arctic Regions, 
during the Years 1829, 1830, 1831, 
1832, 1833. By Sir JoHn Ross, 
C.B. K.S.A. K.C.S. §c. Captain in 
the Royal Navy ; including the Re- 
ports of Capt. J. C. Ross, R.N. 
F.R.S. F.L.S. Se. and the Discovery 
of the Northern Magnetic Pole. 
London: Webster. 1835.  4to. 
Pp. xxxiii. 740. 29 Plates and 
Chart. 

Narrative of a Second Voyage, §c. §c. 
(Reprint of the above.) 1 Plate 
and Chart. 8vo. Pp. xvi. 475. 
Paris: Baudry’s European Library. 

Tue Quarterly Review having already 

shewn up the pretensions of the am- 

bitious London edition of this Narra- 
tive, as well as the * weak points” of 
its author, we are induced to decline 
any notice of it, as we at first intended. 

But we have placed at the head of 
this remark a notice of the existence 
of an edition of the Narrative, which 
we recently brought from Calais, which 
is exactly what the London edition 
ought to have been: and when we say 
that the five francs is about the value 
of the book under any circumstances, 
our readers may form their conclusions 
as to what we think of the subscription 
price of two guineas and a half, which, 
unconsciously, we were induced to 
become answerable for, after several 
dunning visits from an agent, who, 
duly booted and spurred, came gallop- 
ing up to our humble manse in search 
of charity for the author, 


Sermons preached in St. Paul's, Winch- 
more Hill, Middlesex. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Bisstanb, M.A. of Balliol 



















Literary 


College, Oxford ; Rector of Hartley 
Maudyth, Hants ; and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord 
Bexley. London: Hatchards. 1835. 
Pp. xii. 402, 

TWENTY-TWO practical and exhorta- 

tory sermons on miscellaneous subjects; 

on the whole, extremely creditable to 
the zeal and earnestness of the author. 

It is one of the features of the present 

day, that what has been denominated 

“moral preaching,” (though we should 

say, that the term is sorely misapplied,) 

is now almost altogether abandoned 
by the ministers of the Church of 

England. There is scarcely a sermon 

which we take up, that does not go 

home to the source of all doctrine, 
and the fountain of all practice, the 
great “ mystery of godliness,” the 

‘* Author and Finisher” of our faith. 

In this respect, Mr. Bissland’s sermons 

are unexceptionable. At the same 

time we remark, in the published dis- 
courses of the day, a more sober and 
temperate view of some of the more 
difficult statements of the Scriptures. 
All this argues well for the future. 





First Impressions: a Series of Letters 
from France, Switzerland, and Sa- 
voy, written in 1833-4, and addressed 
to the Rev. H. Raikes, M. A. Chan- 
cellor of Chester. By JoHN Davies, 
B.D. Rector of St. Pancras, Chi- 
chester, and Author of ‘(An Estimate 
of the Human Mind.” London: 
Seeleys. 1835. Pp. xxxviii. 330. 


TuesE letters are extremely interesting, 
as they detail the state (as far as the 
author could in so cursory a manner 
have means of judging,) of religion in 
the countries through which he tra- 
velled. The ground trodden by him 
is familiar to us; and we think he has 
in one or two instances spoken rather 
more strongly from his first impressions 
than he would have done from second 
thoughts. Butstill his volume deserves 
a careful perusal: it will prove that 
there is an awakening of true religion 
on the continent, as well as a fearful 
disaffection towards it. In judging, 
however, from the increase of religious 
societies in France, two things must 
be kept in mind,—the mental charac- 
ter of the people, and the contrast 
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between Popery and Protestantism. 
Yet with such corrections of the 
author’s conclusions, his book gives 
us reason to hope good things for 
France. 


Ten Discourses on the Communion 
Office of the Church of England ; 
with an Appendix. By the Rev. 
Rospert AnDerson, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Hill, and the Right Hon. Lord 
Teignmouth. London: Hatchards, 
1855. Pp. xvi. 372. 

SomE years since the author preached 

a course of sermons on the Book of 

Common Prayer. These ten discourses 

on the Communion Service formed 

part of them, and are now published 
as an illustration of the “ best form of 

Preparation for this holy Sacrament.” 

We very much approve the design and 

conception of this series of discourses, 

and recommend its execution as here 
displayed. We think highly of this 
volume in all respects. 





Twenty-one Sermons, on various Sub- 
jects, adapted to the Present Time. 
By the Rev. Jacon Henry Brooke 


Mountain, M.A., Prebendary of 


Lincoln, Rector of Blunham, Bed- 
JSordshire, Vicar of Hemel Hempsted, 
Herts, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucesier. London: 
Rivingtons. 1835. Pp. xii. 451. 


IN the present crisis, it is very satis- 
factory to see men of talent, men of 
reading, and men of standing in the 
Church, taking up her defence. The 
present volume contains two excellent 
sermons on “the Prospects and De- 
fence of the Church of England :” and 
the rest have reference principally to 
subjects connected with the present 
state of society. The concluding ser- 
mon, “On the Existence of Spirits, 
and their Intercourse with Man,” is 
satisfactory as to that interesting doc- 
trine: we only regret, that the ser- 
mon on the New Birth was not more 
detailed. We think, with all deference 
to the learned writer, he might have 
made more of his text, and more of 
his arguments. 
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A SERMON 


ON THE HISTORY AND USE OF PSALMODY,. 


(Continued from p. 497.) 


Ir is recorded also, that “at midnight Paul and Silas,” in the prison of 
Philippi, “ prayed and sang praises unt» God: and the prisoners heard 
them.” (Acts xvi. 25.) 

That singing was not confined to the private devotions of the early 
Christians, we have the direct evidence of the Fathers whose testimony is 
above suspicion, and that of a heathen author, Pliny, who, in a letter 
which he wrote to the emperor Trajan, to consult with him as toa 
proper punishment for the Christians, accuses them of singing alternate 
strains to Christ as if he were a God.* 

Not, however, to insist on these examples, (for some affect to donbt 
whether the Hallel was said or sung, though the evidence is altogether 
for the latter supposition,) we may safely infer what was the custom of 
the primitive Church, from the allusions and injunctions scattered up 
and down the apostolic epistles: and by these we not only gain an 
insight into the modes of worship then pursued, but derive the best 
authority for the observance of our own. 

St. Paul, writing to the Colossians, thus directs them: “ Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admo- 
nishing one another in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing 
with grace in your hearts to the Lord.” (iii. 16.) To the Ephesians he 
says: “Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord.” (v. 19.) 
“Ts any among you afflicted ?” says St. James, (v. 13,) “let him pray. 
Ts any merry? let him sing psalms.” 

That singing and praising God is the employment of the saints and 
angels in heaven, rests on evidence still more clear; for the birth of our 
Lord was hallowed by a strain of celestial harmony: “ Suddenly there 
was with the angel,” who announced the great event, “a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good-will toward men.” (Luke ii. 13, 14.) And 
in the Book of the Revelation, we are told that the elders “ fell down 
before the Lamb, having every one of them harps, and they sung a new 
song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals 
thereof; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.” 
(v. 8, 9.) Again,—* I heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of a great thunder: and I heard the voice of 
harpers harping with their harps: and they sung as it were a new song 








* Mr. Melmoth translates the words of Pliny, “carmenque Christo quasi deo, dicere 
secum invicem,”’ “ addressed themselves in a form of prayer to Christ;” but carmen 
means song as well as prayer; and “ dicere carmen” is an Horatian expression, and 
unless interpreted of a hymn, the word “ invicem’’ seems superfluous; whereas, as 
Bishop Bull has well observed, that word indicates the anthem-like character of the 
hymn itself, Vid. also Bloomfield’s Recensio Synoptica, Vol. VII. p. 641, on Eph, v. 19. 
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before the throne.” (xiv. 2, 3.) “ And I saw them that had gotten the 
victory having the harps of God. And they sing the song of Moses 
the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints.” (xv. 2, 3.) “ And a voice came out of the throne, 
saying, Praise our God, all ye his servants, and ye that fear him both 
small and great. And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of many thunderings, 
saying, Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Let us be 
glad and rejoice, and give honour to him: for the marriage of the Lamb 
is come, and his wife hath made herself ready.” (xix. 5—7.) These 
passages, amongst the most sublime of that sublimest of all books, the 
Apocalypse, convey, in language of the most explicit kind, the idea of 
a great multitude singing with one accord, and cannot but call to mind 
(so to compare the things of earth with those of heaven) the effect of a 
mighty anthem pealing along the vaulted aisles of some majestic 
building, swelling and sinking in the flow of its harmony with the 
noise of anocean. Such have we heard on earth, and from the influence 
on our mere mortal frame, we are enabled to judge what may be the 
effect of the heavenly alleluias on the pure and ardent souls of the 
immortal host. 

With the spirit of their devotions in the day of blessing and triumph, 
as offering to us a model for our earthly psalmody, we have yet to 
speak,—the object of the past observations being simply to shew, that 
the practice of singing in our churches, is a practice founded upon the 
analogies of nature, consistent with the order of creation, and in con- 
formity with the will of God; that it is, moreover, sanctioned by the 
customs of all ages and of all countries, civilized or barbarian ; and 
that it is established by the institutions of the Jewish ritual, the prac- 
tice of our Lord and his first followers, and the positive commands of 
the apostles. Of the minor uses of music and singing, as influential 
for the purposes of preparing the mind for prayer, I have yet to 

Few men are so utterly dead to the influence of music as not to feel, 
in all its power, the energy with which it works upon our bodily and 
mental constitution. It would take up too much of our time to digress, 
in this place, upon a topic so fertile in illustration, and which has also 
been so frequently and so fully discussed in the writings of all ages and 
all countries: we may, however, sum up with the judgment of one 
who knew human nature in all its moods, and who has told us with the 
precision of truth— 

“The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.’’ 


Sacred history actually assures us of the power which David had over 

Saul by his skill upon the harp. ‘“ And it came to pass, when the evil 

spirit from God was upon Saul, that David took an harp, and played 

with his hand ; so Saul was refreshed and was well, and the evil spirit 

departed from him.” (1 Sam. xvi. 23.) We read also, that when Saul 

was anointed king by Samuel, one of the signs promised as an assurance 
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of God's favour, was a company of sacred minstrels, whose music was 
to work a change upon his mind: ‘“ When thou art come thither to the 
city, thou shalt meet a company of prophets coming down from the high 
place with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before them ; 
and they shall prophesy: and the Spirit of the Lord will come upon 
thee, and thou shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be turned into 
another man.” (1 Sam. x. 5, 6.) And we are told four verses further 
on, that all this came to pass. Elisha the prophet is also represented as 
being influenced in a similar way; for when Jehoram, king of Israel, 
consulted him in his wars with Moab, for a supply of water, Elisha 
said, ‘“‘ But now bring me a minstrel. And it came to pass, when the 
minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him.” (2 Kings 
iii. 15.) Without, therefore, any further examples, we may by these be 
satisfied, that not only on account of the coincidence with the order of 
all nature, and the practice of the Jewish and primitive Christian 
churches, but on account of its direct ascendency over the mental and 
spiritual frame of man—as modifying, directing, soothing, elevating, and 
as it were, inspiring his thoughts, and that, too, in accordance with the 
commands of God, who, as we have before seen, wills that so it should 
be used,—it is our duty to employ in the service of his sanctuary the 
** instruments of music,” and “ the voice of a psalm,” “* making melody 
in our hearts unto the Lord.” (Eph. v. 19.) 

I have not taken into the account the practice of all Protestant and some 
Roman Catholic churches from the primitive ages to the present hour, 
through all changes of the Rubrick, and notwithstanding all differences 
in forms, though such a general consent implies a general conviction of 
its inherent justness and propriety, because it is possible that any 
custom, however hallowed by the institutions of antiquity, may be 
wrong, and because all our habits, especially the habits of religious 
worship, should, “as far as lieth in us,” correspond with the acknow- 
ledged will of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, which we hold to be 
canonical. But it may be remembered, that so far as this consent is in 
agreement with the sacred writings (and it is so altogether), that con- 
sent (though I advance it not in proof of its own reasonableness), is an 
argument entitled to our reverence and esteem. The consent, however, 
of the many, is not a reason for conviction upon any subject, since bad 
men may consent to measures in their interest equally with good; and 
the history of the earth in Noah’s day, and of the Jews at the death of 
their Lord, as well as the records of corrupted worship in a later period, 
prove that fact too powerfully to be denied. Discretion, therefore, in 
the use of the arguments within his power, has always characterised 
the judicious and reflecting reasoner; and in vain might I urge on any, 
much less on this, the authority of custom, if I had not something to 
advance better entitled to your notice and adoption. 

The principle upon which the discussion of the subject in hand is 
founded, is that of order, or conformity to a rule of correspondences, 
Now, in endeavouring to ascertain what should be the spirit of our church 
minstrelsy, we have merely to consider what is our condition with respect 
to our Creator and Redeemer, It is clear that we have many things in 
common with the Jews—many in common with the primitive Chris- 
tians—and that all should be in common with the object of our devo- 
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tions, of whatever species, viz. the glory of God. In the two branches, 
then, of music and song, or, in plainer terms, of the tunes and words 
employed by us in our services, there is this general agreement to be 
observed; not only that the style of the accompaniment should be 
adapted to the nature of the psalm or hymn, so that the effect to be 
produced be accomplished, (I am not speaking in a mere musical sense,) 
but that both should conspire, as well as each aspire, to compose the 
mind, raise it to the source and object of our praises, and lead us 
onward to the worship of the Lord. It would not, for instance, be 
more absurd, or more abominable, to introduce the words of a wanton 
or a frivolous convivial song, than it would be to sing the “ songs of 
Zion” in tones of merriment or boisterous sounds, that may, perhaps, 
excite, but cannot elevate, the feelings of a hearer, or may exhibit the 
ingenuity without hallowing the employment of the singer. In this 
respect there is too much reason to fear that that branch of the 
universal Church from which our own catholic Church has separated, 
and many of those classes who have seceded from our communion, as well 
as from that of Rome, are all in error, the one presuming on the pomp 
and splendour of its music, which captivates the animal, without bene- 
fiting the spiritual, part of our nature; the others, indulging in the use 
of unhallowed strains, and employing the trifling melodies of a carnal 
world, under the pretence of giving to God that which the devil has too 
often claimed.* In both cases, “I bear them record that they have a 
zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” (Rom. x. 2.) Let our 
devotional strains, my brethren, be chosen and employed with reference 
to the object of our devotions ; the frame, the temper, and the dispo- 
sition of humble, pious, and sober-minded Christians; neither soaring 
into the heights of mere mental gratification, nor sinking into the 
depths of light and irreverent mirth. This, however, is but the smaller 
consideration of the two; for the most beautiful or most appropriate 
airs must be wholly lost upon us, as a religious exercise, if the words 
we utter do not befit our condition, or do not respond to the claims of 
the faith which we profess. 

If we examine any of the sacred hymns recorded in the Bible, we 
shall find the allusions which they contain to have reference to the 
glory of God in the first instance, and, in the next, to the gratitude of 
his servants for some signal deliverance im particular, or the more 
general redemption wrought for mankind at large. In this respect, 
those hymns might be fairly challenged as of universal interest, and of 
universal value to the Church of God, unto the very end of time. Nay, 
we are authorised, from one particular allusion in the Book of Reve- 
lation, to consider them as preserved, like all other portions of holy 
writ, * for our learning and instruction.” “And I saw as it were a 
sea of glass mingled with fire: and them that had gotten the victory 
over the beast, . . . stand on the sea of glass, having the harps of God. 
And they sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of 
the Lamb, saying, Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” (Rev. xv. 
2, 3.) This passage evidently refers to the song of triumph sung by 





* The apology of Rowland Hill for some of his chapel melodies, 
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the shore of the Red Sea, after the deliverance from Pharaoh (Kxod. xv.), 
or to that song which Moses spake in the ears of the people just before 
his death (Deut. xxxiii.); and from the circumstance of this thanks- 
giving being sung in the courts of heaven, we infer, what an exami- 
nation of the sacred hymns throughout the Scriptures will confirm, that 
whether under the Jewish law, where Christ was figuratively worshipped 
by typical ordinances, or under the gospel dispensation, where he is 
worshipped as the predicted Messiah already come, the “ holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. i. 21); and, 
therefore, all their praises and adorations having respect to one object, 
and differing only in the relative circumstances of time, may, without 
any forced or unauthorized adaptation, be legally introduced into our 
liturgical services. It was upon this principle that the Psalms of 
David were first employed in christian churches; and upon the same 
principle they have maintained their ground, till within a recent period, in 
all unRomanised congregations, for nearly eighteen hundred years. Nor 
can those who reject them, as is now the fashion in some congregations, 
(where certainly there is no lack of zeal or profession of attachment to 
the time-hallowed institutions of ages), show any solid reason for so 
great an innovation as they advocate. 

To use the words of Bishop Horne, in the Preface to his learned and 
most pious Commentary on the Psalms, those sacred songs “ are an 
epitome of the Bible, adapted to the purposes of devotion. They treat 
oceasionally of the creation and formation of the world; the dispen- 
sations of Providence, and the economy of grace; the transactions of 
the patriarchs; the exodus of the children of Israel; their journey 
through the wilderness, and settlement in Canaan ; their law, priest- 
hood, and ritual; the exploits of their great men, wrought through 
faith ; their sins and captivities ; their repentances and restorations ; 
the sufferings and victories of David; the peaceful and happy reign of 
Solomon; the advent of Messiah, with its effects and consequences ; 
his incarnation, birth, life, passion, death, resurrection, ascension, king- 
dom, and priesthood; the effusion of the Spirit; the conversion of 
the nations ; the rejection of the Jews; the establishment, increase, 
and perpetuity, of the christian church; the end of the world; the 
general judgment; the condemnation of the wicked; and the final 
triumph of the righteous with their Lord and King. These are the 
subjects here presented to our meditation. We are instructed how to 
conceive of them aright, and to express the different affections, which, 
when so conceived of, they must excite in our minds. They are for 
this purpose adorned with the figures, and set off with all the graces of 
poetry ; and poetry itself is designed yet farther to be recommended 
by the charms of music, thus consecrated to the service of God; that 
so delight may prepare the way for improvement, and pleasure become 
the handmaid of wisdom, while every turbulent passion is calmed by 
sacred melody, and the evil spirit is still dispossessed by the harp of the 
son of Jesse!” (p. ii.) ‘ And, therefore, ever since the commencement 
of the christian era, the Church hath chosen to celebrate the gospel 
mysteries in the words of these ancient hymns, rather than to compose 
for that purpose new ones of her own.” (p. xxv.) 

Having now stated the various arguments that our subject calls 
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for, L must draw your attention to the object I have had in view 
in thus enlarging on this topic; and a few words will suffice for that 
purpose. If, my brethren, your minds have gone with mine in this 
Jengthened discourse ; and if, as I hope, you have come to the conclusion 
with me, that it is according to the will of God, and the order of his 
service, that we should praise him, after the manner of his ancient 
people, with singing and music, employirg therein the holy strains of 
the royal Psalmist; you will see that in providing a choir who shall 
enable us to “sing with understanding,” we are discharging a duty to 
ourselves, as well as to the Almighty, and I therefore trust that 
the before-mentioned considerations will be a sufficient apology for 
urging on you the request to contribute liberally to a purpose which, 
when named to you at first, met your decided approbation.* 

But I must not dismiss the subject without a parting word of 
exhortation as to the “ spirit” of our congregational praise. “I will 
ptay with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also; I will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also,” should 
be the language, and the intention of all: but, if the “ understanding” be 
an object with us, much more is “ the spirit” of our prayer and praise. 
It is possible to sing the holiest strains of David to the most melli- 
fluous notes that music has penned, and yet to worship God less 
sincerely, and less acceptably, than if we uttered the praises of 
our hearts to the most unharmonious sounds that ever floated on the 
winds of heaven.+ 

“*God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” (Johniv. 24.) For, it is against the order of God’s 
law, to transgress by such hypocrisy as praising him for blessings which 
we do not acknowledge, or for mercies which we do not feel. The 
arguments which apply to worship in general, and to all forms of 
prayer and devotion, apply equally to this; and we need do little more 
than ask ourselves, “ what mean ye by this service?” (Exod. xii. 26,) 
to arrive at the true spirit, in which this prominent and component part 
of divine worship should be exercised. If the angels of God, the 
seraphim and cherubim, rest not day or night, crying, “‘ Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts,” (Isa. vi.3;) if the redeemed cast their 
crowns before the throne, saying, “ Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honour, and power ; for thou hast created all things, and for 
thy pleasure they are and were created,” (Rev. iv. 8, 11;) how much 
more have we need of their humility, as sinners, and of their fervour 
and zeal, as hoping to attain to their exalted privilege! “ Be thou 
exalted, Lord, in thine own strength: so will we sing and praise thy 
power.” (Ps. xxi. 13.) 

To those amongst us, however, whom we have delegated to conduct 
this part of our worship, and for whose especial benefit | would beseech 
a liberal contribution, I feel I have a duty to discharge in offering a 
few concluding words of warning and advice. 


* This sermon was preached in aid of the first annual collection for a choir. 

+ “ Prayer is impiety, and praise a folly, if the one be not a real instrument of 
oltaining important benefits, and the other an authorised and acceptable offering to 
the Giver of all good.”—Natural Ilistory of Enthusiasm, p. 25. 
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The situation which you have taken, and the office which you occupy, 
render it doubly necessary, on your part, to be cautious in what manner 
you perform the service you have undertaken. You are responsible to 
God for thus taking into your lips the praises of his holy name. If the 
inducement to engage in this duty is, in any way, the desire of 
popularity, the vanity of setting forth your skill, or the love of gain,— 
consider, I beseech you, what an account you will have to render up for 
the profanation of the name of the Lord, the house of the Lord, and the 
Sabbath of the Lord. Consider, I entreat you, how you can conscien- 
tiously boast of your performances, if you put yourselves, by an unholy 
interference in holy things, upon a level with the instruments with 
which your melody is made; if, in short, you resolve yourselves into 
machinery for the propagation of sound, regardless of the spirit of the 
words your lips may utter. 

Under the ancient law, as you have heard, singers were set apart and 
were provided for ;—but those singers were considered in the light of 
holy men, priests, in short, of a distinct and honourable class; and had 
they not been holy in their lives and conversation, as well as skilful to 
play and to sing, the judgment of God, sooner or later, would have 
descended in wrath upon their heads. ‘‘ Be ye” also “clean;” for though 
“ye bear” not ‘‘ the vessels of the Lord,” (Isa. lii. 11,) like his imme- 
diate ministers, in an inferior degree ye do:—* Ye stand on holy 
ground,” (Exod. iii. 5;) “ ye cannot serve God and Mammon,” (Matt. 
vi. 24.) As Ezra said to the Levites, so am I commissioned to say to 
you: “ Ye are holy unto the Lord ;” “ the vessels,” or instruments you 
use, “are holy also ; and the silver and the gold” which you are now 
expecting to receive, “ are” not the price, or the wages of an ungracious 
or an ill-conditioned service, the mere remuneration for gratification 
afforded by skill in music or singing, but “ a free-will offering ” of the 
congregation “ unto the Lord God of your fathers.” (Ezra viii. 28.) 

W.B.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SORIA PO COLE 


CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Eprror,— That the question of the Church Societies is one of 
deep and increasing importance, cannot I think be doubted, and I feel 
unwilling to allow even another month to pass over without again in- 
viting the serious attention of Churchmen to the deeply interesting 
subject; I would therefore, Mr. Editor, respectfully request of you to 
make public the few observations I may be enabled to offer. 

It is on religious grounds chiefly that we would rest the powerful 
claims of our Societies to public support; but even apart from all such 
considerations, the wisdom of mustering Churchmen, and ranging them 
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on the side of the Church, and in support of her orthodox institutions, 
must be sufficiently obvious ; for the very circumstance of the mem- 
bers of the Church combining for a good purpose must of necessity 
consolidate her strength, and prove in every way most advantageous 
to her. 

Most of us seem to fear that a stormy day is coming—to feel that 
our Church Establishment (fraught with blessings as it is) is really in 
danger ; that its enemies are alive and active, and individually its friends 
less vigilant and active than they ought to be—while, as a body, we 
have done little to avert the impending danger, or check the advance 
of the Church’s insidious and inveterate foes. Now now THIS MAY BEST 
BE DONE, is the weighty and solemn question which ought to press 
itself on the mind of every attached Churchman ; and to it a firm, a 
positive, and a decided answer must forthwith be returned. 

“ NguTRa.ity in time of danger to the Church is no less an aban- 
donment of the faith, than very short-sighted worldly policy.” And 
believing, as I conscientiously do, that the interests of the Church are 
inseparably connected with the efficiency of the Church Societies, and 
knowing that the latter are very feebly and inadequately supported, 
even by many who profess themselves real friends of the former; and 
feeling, too, that the efforts of each individual Church member may be 
made powerfully operative to the stability and greater efficiency of our 
venerable Establishment; I am constrained to commend again and again 
the Church Societies to the affectionate patronage of every man amongst 
us: and I feel assured that, UNDER PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES, We cannot 
possibly do better for our Church than make her own Societies the rally- 
ing point of our zealous and sober-minded exertions, and the channels 
of the conveyance to others of those streams of living waters which, 
while she is true to herself, flow perpetually from above into her “ wells 
of salvation,” and which all her grateful and intelligent children must 
ever esteem it their greatest “joy” to draw forth, and generously diffuse 
for the healing and refreshing of the nations. And, Mr. Editor, if 
great advantages are said to be likely to arise from the establishment, 
throughout the country, of well-regulated associations of our chief 
Church Societies, why should we hesitate, or seem reluctant, to try the 
experiment? Experiment, indeed, it ought not to be called; for if we 
labour aright, with humble dependence on the Divine blessing, and in 
proportion to our several means and opportunities, the result cannot be 
doubtful, for the Divine promise is most express—‘‘ My word shall not 
return void.” “ Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead 
of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree.” Having, therefore, strong 
and just grounds of confidence in the success, sooner or later, of our 
well-directed efforts, let us be persuaded to open universally, and with- 
out delay, district committees of the Societies for Building and Enlarging 
Churches, Promoting Christian Knowledge, and Propagating the Gospel. 
Thus all classes will not only derive immediate benefit from the 
societies, but have facilities afforded them of contributing to their re- 
sources, and of course, under God’s blessing, of greatly increasing their 
efficiency. But local associations are incomplete, and lose half their 
efficacy, if sermons be not preached at stated intervals of time, with the 
view of rousing christian sympathy into action, and directing its opera- 
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tion in that course which may best comport with christian unity among 
ourselves, and be surest to lay the foundation of sound C 
wherever our exertions for its propagation are made. I would entreat 
the Clergy to weigh well the importance and happy tendency of sermon 
preaching, and to use it as one of the principal methods of promoting 
the objects of our Church Societies. 

As it is our duty and privilege to maintain and extend the cause. of 
Christianity, so is it clearly our policy to effect our important purposes 
by the agency of those well-adapted institutions which enjoy the 
Church’s confidence, and which she is willing to associate with herse/f 
in the great work of instructing the household of faith, and evangelizing 
the world. 

Now it is not a reserved, a lifeless, or a formal union that we reeom- 
mend, but such a zealous and hearty confederation of the affectionate 
sons of the Church of England, as whilst unassumingly repelling hostile 
attacks against her, gradually removing the excuses for schism, silently 
alluring wanderers to her fold, reviving the spirits, and stimulating the 
exertions of her sons, would be also directly promoting the ostensible 
objects of her societies, and exhibiting her a bright example of faith 
and charity to other Christian Churches, and a pattern of excellence to 
the whole world. 

It is true that the Societies have done, and are doing, vast good ; but 
the question for our consideration Now is, not what amount of good 
they have effected, or are effecting, but how much more they might 
become instrumental in accomplishing were they in receipt of all. that 
cordial and affectionate support which our very character of Churchmen 
binds upon us to render them, and which the circumstances of our times 
importune us to supply without the least hesitation or delay. 

I would conclude with again urging the establishment of parochial 
and local associations of all three Societies in all places throughout the 
kingdom, and the seconding their efforts by the periodical preaching of 
charity sermons, of which I would recommend the publication, in a 
cheap form for general distribution. And I would repeat my former 
suggestion relative to the formation of auxiliary associations at our pub- 
lic schools, especially at the Universities, where the claims of the 
Societies can be urged with due effect, and the cooperation and good- 
will of the youthful members and future ministers of the Church be in 
AFTER LIFE permanently secured for them. And I must remark, that 
in London, and the circumjacent parishes, very much remains to be done, 
and I hope that as the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is 
taking measures for the advantageous introduction of itself into the 
metropolis, so also the other Societies will put forth their irresistible 
elaims, and enlist the body of Churchmen in their support. We may 
all, bishops. pastors, and people, rnus po Mucn ror ovr Cuurcn; and 
what we can po is most certainly exrecrep at our hands. Let, there- 
fore, the inquiry of each individual who peruses these lines be—What 
can I do? In my situation, what does Providence expect of me? And 
however humble his condition in life, or exalted and influential his 
station, let him remember that he is a stewarp of the spiritual and 
temporal blessings of Heaven, and that as a steward he Must BE FouUND 
FAITHFUL, 
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Beseeching the Almighty to prosper our work, and dispose us to 
labour more and more abundantly to his own glory, the edification of 
his Church, and the increase of his kingdom, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your very faithful servant, 
X. 
— ——~o -- 
DEFENCE OF THE FIRST AND SECOND CHAPTERS OF THE GOS- 
PELS OF ST. MATTHEW AND ST. LUKE. 


{Tue following analysis, containing the arguments in favour of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the first two chapters of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, has been forwarded by a correspondent for 
insertion in our miscellany, with whose request we have much pleasure 
in complying. The subject is one of deep importance; and we shall 
be happy if our publication of this analysis should induce our readers 
to study the work itself, (entitled ‘A Vindication of the Authenticity 
of the Narratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke,” by a Layman;) and 
published by Messrs. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard.]—Ep. 


The genuineness and authenticity of the first two chapters of St. 
Matthew’s and St. Luke’s Gospels, with the exception of the genealogy 
of Christ, contained in the first sixteen verses of the first chapter of the 
former, and the introductory address to Theophilus in the latter, having 
been disputed, the following is a summary of the evidence in their 
favour, external and internal. 

The external evidence is collected from the Greek MSS. from the 
ancient versions, and from the ancient Fathers. 

I. The evidence of the MSS. 

“‘ There have been,” observes the learned Bishop Marsh, “ not less than 
three hundred and fifty-five Greek manuscripts of the Gospels collated, 
every one of which contains the first two chapters of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, with exception to the single Codex Ebnerianus. But even this 
manuscript contains the second chapter; and the more ancient manu- 
script contained probably the whole of the first.”* It begins at the 
eighteenth verse of the first chapter, and consequently is evidence in 
favour of the present inquiry. 

II. All the ancient versions have these chapters. These are, some 
of them, of very high antiquity. The old Syriac was made, it is sup- 
posed, soon after, if not during the Apostolic age. 

Of equal weight is the evidence of the MSS. and versions in favour 
of the genuineness of the first two chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

III. The testimony of the ancient Fathers. Barnabas, the fellow 
traveller of the apostle Paul, Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp, 
being all contemporary with the apostles, are called the Apostolic 
Fathers. None of these, with the exception of Ignatius, have any 
quotations in their epistles from the first two chapters of Matthew and 
Luke. But ‘“‘ when they cite the Gospel of St. Matthew, they cite it 
in such a manner, as undeniably evidences not only that they made use 
of the same copies, but also the same with our present Greek ones. 
This I assert upon a strict examination of this matter on each of these 





* Marsh’s Michaelis’ Introduction to New Testament, Vol. JI. Part ii. p. 158. 
VOL. XVII. NO. IX, 4c 
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authors.’’—Jones's Canon, Vol. III. pp. 146, 147. Similar to this is the 
remark made by Lardner, on the agreement between the quotations of 
the Apostolical Fathers, ‘‘ and our Greek Gospel, not only in sense, but 
also in the very words.” — Lardner’s Cred. Part ii. Vol. I. p, 248. 
This coincidence is certainly of itself no evidence in favour of the dis- 
puted chapters; but, when taken in conjunction with the evidence of 
the MSS. and versions, it is not without its weight. 

1. Ignatius, who succeeded to the see of Antioch about a. p. 70, in 
his epistle to the church of Smyrna, speaks of them as “ being fully 
persuaded of those things which relate unto our Lord; who truly was 
of the race of David according to the flesh, but the Son of God accord- 
ing to the will and power of God: truly born of the Virgin, and bap- 
tized of John; that so all righteousness might be fulfilled by him.”— 
Wake’s Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers, 4th Edit. p. 114. 

In his epistle to the Trallians, he cautions them not to attend to 
those who ‘‘ speak contrary to Jesus Christ, who was of the race of 
David, of the Virgin Mary.”—Jb. p. 90. 

Again: in the epistle to the Ephesians, Ignatius says, that Christ 
was “conceived in the womb of Mary, of the seed of David, by the 
Holy Ghost.” And a little after, he says, our Saviour was manifested 
to the world by a star, which “shone in heaven beyond all the other 
stars.”—Jb, p. 72. 

These passages are taken from the smaller epistles of Ignatius, which 
are generally admitted to be genuine. Doubts have indeed been enter- 
tained by men of learning whether even this more correct edition has 
been received by us entirely free from interpolations. But these doubts 
are not justly applicable to the foregoing extracts from the epistles to 
the churches of Smyrna and Tralles. In them Ignatius is evidently not 
confuting any specific objections to the miraculous conception; he only 
asserts the reality of Christ’s birth, sufferings, death, and resurrection, 
in opposition to the opinions of the earliest corrupters of Christianity, 
the Docetz, who taught that Christ was a man in appearance only, and 
that he only appeared to suffer and die. Consequently, these passages 
bear internal marks of their genuineness. 

2. After the Apostolic Fathers, Justin Martyr next claims our notice. 
During the lifetime of Polycarp, the disciple of the apostle John, Justin 
addressed an Apology for the Christians to the emperor and senate of 
Rome (about a. p. 140). In this, he illustrates Isaiah’s prophecy of 
Christ, that he was to be born of a virgin, by adverting to the account 
given of the miraculous conception by the Evangelists: ‘‘ At the same 
time an angel was sent to the same virgin, saying, ‘ Behold, thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb by the Holy Ghost, and thou shalt bring forth a 
son, and he shall be called the Son of the Highest; and thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins ;’ as they 
have taught who have writ the history of all things concerning our Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; and we believe them.” (Compare Matt. i. 20, 21, with 
Luke i. 31, 32.)—Zardner’s Cred. Part ii. Vol. I. p. 266. 

In his description of the nature of the christian worship, Justin has 
this remark, ‘The memoirs of the apostles,” (which, as he elsewhere 
says, were called gospels,) ‘‘ or the writings of the prophets, are read 
according as the time allows; and when the reader has ended, the 
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pres'dent makes a discourse, exhorting to an imitation of so excellent 
things.” ‘This fact, of the general and public reading of the gospels as 
a part of divine worship, clearly proves that these gospels were well 
known, and allowed to be genuine and authentic records in the time of 
Justin. And if these genuine and authentic records did not contain an 
account of the miraculous conception, Justin, in his Apology for the 
Christians to the emperor, would not have publicly appealed to them for 
its truth. 

In his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, Justin Martyr says, ‘ But 
Herod, when the Arabian wise men did not come back to him as he 
had desired them, but, according to a command given them, returned 
by another way into their own country; and when Joseph, together 
with Mary and the young child, were gone into Egypt, according to 
the directions given to them also by a divine revelation, not knowing 
the child whom the wise men had come to worship, commanded all the 
children in Bethlehem, without exception, to be killed. ‘This was pro- 
phesied of by Jeremiah, the Spirit of God saying by him thus, ‘ A voice 
was heard in Rama.” (Matt. ii. 12—18.)—Lardner’s Cred. Part i. 
Vol. Il. p. 761. 

Again: ‘“ And the Virgin Mary having been filled with faith and 
joy, when the angel Gabriel brought her good tidings, that the Spirit 
of the Lord should come upon her, and the power of the Highest over- 
shadow her, and therefore, that holy thing born of her should be 
the Son of God, answered, ‘ Be it unto me according to thy word,’ ” 
(Luke i. 35—38.)—Jb. Part ii. Vol. I. pp. 267, 268, 

3. Contemporary with Justin Martyr was Hegesippus, a Hebrew 
Christian. He composed a history of the Church to his own time, in 
five books, in the reign, it is supposed, of Marcus Aurelius, Some 
fragments of the work, which is lost, are preserved by Eusebius, in his 
Ecclesiastical History. The following extract relates to Domitian’s 
inquiry after the descendants of David :— 

« At that time there were yet remaining of the kindred of Christ the 
grandsons of Jude, who was called his brother according to the flesh. 
These some accused as being of the race of David; and Evocatus 
brought them before Domitianus Czsar; for he, too, was afraid of the 
coming of Christ, as well as Herod.” 

“ This passage,” to use the words of Lardner, “ deserves to be re- 
marked: it contains a reference to the history in the second chapter of 
St. Matthew, and shews plainly that this part of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
was owned by this Hebrew Christian. So that he used our Greek 
Gospel; or if he used only the Hebrew edition of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, this history must have been in it in his time.” —Jb. pp. 318, 319. 

This testimony of Hegesippus, proves that in his time the introduc- 
tory chapters of Matthew were considered genuine by Jewish as well as 
Gentile converts to the christian faith. 

4. In an epistle sent by the churches of Lyons and Vienna, in the 
seventeenth year of Marcus Aurelius, a. p. 177, to the churches of 
Asia and Phrygia, relating the sufferings of some of their martyrs, it is 
said of one of them, named Vettius Epagathus, that “ though young, 
he equalled the character of old Zacharias, for he walked in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.”—ZJb, p. 336. 
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The incidental allusion here made to the history contained in the 
first chapter of St. Luke, shews that the narrative was well known and 
generally received as authentic. 

5. Irenzeus, the disciple of Polycarp, and Bishop of Lyons, (probably 
at the time the above letter was written,) was author of several works. 
The only one now remaining is his five books against heresies. In 
them are the following passages :— 

‘* But the Holy Spirit, foreseeing there would be deceivers, and 
guarding against their deceit, says by Matthew, Now the birth of 
Christ was in this wise.”— Lardner’s Cred. Part ii. Vol. I. p. 385. 

Again: “ But if any one rejects Luke, as if he did not know the 
truth, he will be convicted of throwing away the gospel of which he 
professeth to be a disciple. For there are many, and those very neces- 
sary, parts of the gospel, which we know by his means ; as the birth of 
John, the history of Zacharias, the visit of the angel to Mary, and the 
descent of the angels to the shepherds, and the things said by them, and 
the testimony of Anna and Simeon to Christ,” &c.—J/b, p. 357. 

6 Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus, the most ancient Latin 
writer extant of the Christian Fathers, was born at Carthage about 
A. pv. 160. 

In his work against Marcion, Tertullian has the following: “‘ Among 
the apostles, John and Matthew first teach us the faith, Among apo- 
stolical men, Luke and Mark refresh it, going upon the same principles, 
as concerning the one God the Creator, and his Christ, born of a virgin, 
the accomplishment of the law and the prophets.”—J/b. Part ii, Vol. II. 
pp. 574, 575. 

In his treatise De carne Christi, is this observation, ‘‘ And especially 
Matthew, the most faithful historian of the Gospel, as being a com- 
panion of the Lord, for no other reason than that we might be informed 
of the origin of Christ, according to the flesh, began in this manner. 
‘'he book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son 
of Abraham.” — Jb. pp. 584, 585. 

7. Origen, in his answer to Celsus in the third century, says, “‘ Herod 
put to death all the little children in Bethlehem and its borders, with a 
design to destroy the King of the Jews, who had been born there.”— 
Tb. Part i. Vol. I. p. 762. 

Such is the evidence of the ancient Fathers in favour of the first two 
chapters of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. And here let it 
be remembered, that it is the integrity only of these Fathers on which 
any reliance is placed ; their judgment is not consulted. 

The internal evidence in favour of the first two chapters of the Gos- 
pels of St. Matthew and St. Luke is derived from the coincidence 
between the narratives—from their simplicity—ard from their agree- 
ment with the histories of the times. 

I, The coincidence between the narratives of the two Evangelists. 

If we compare the two introductory chapters of St. Matthew with 
those of St. Luke, there will appear a difference and yet a consistency ; 
a circumstantial variety in the several incidents they relate, and a sub- 
stantial agreement in the important particulars. St. Matthew says 
that Jesus was born at Bethlehem, but does not mention the previous 
residence of Joseph and Mary. St. Luke tells us it was at Nazareth, 
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and that they went to Bethlehem in consequence of the enrolment 
decreed by Augustus, (Joseph being of the lineage of David); while 
they were there, the birth of Jesus took place. St. Luke also relates 
the appearance of the angels to some shepherds, and their anthem at 
the birth of Christ, and his presentation at the temple, in accordance 
with the law of Moses. ‘These circumstances are omitted by St. Mat- 
thew, who, however, mentions transactions unnoticed by St. Luke: 
viz. the coming of the wise men to worship Christ ; the murder of the 
infants at Bethlehem by Herod; the flight of Joseph with Mary and 
the child Jesus into Egypt. But although the Evangelists differ in the 
incidents they relate, they perfectly harmonise in the most important 
events recorded by each. They both state that the Virgin Mary con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost when she was espoused to Joseph ; that Jesus 
was born at Bethlehem of Judea; but that he was brought up at 
Nazareth, and thence called Jesus of Nazareth. 

This circumstantial variety between the narratives, shews that the 
Evangelists could not have written in concert. And the substantial 
agreement between them can only be accounted for by the admission 
of their being true, though concise, relations of historical facts. 

II. That simplicity and brevity, so peculiarly characteristic of the 
sacred writers, is very prominent in the two introductory chapters of 
Matthew. ‘“ A heathen writer,” observes Bishop Porteus, ‘ would have 
put a long and eloquent speech into the mouth of the wise men, and 
would have provided the parents of the infant with a suitable answer. 
He would have painted the massacre of the infants in the most dreadful 
colours, and would have drawn a most affecting picture of the distress 
and agony of the afflicted parents.” But St. Matthew contents him- 
self with telling the story concisely and coldly, with a simple recital of 
the facts.—Porteus’s Lectures on Matt. Vol. I. pp. 47, 48. 

III. There is a remarkable coincidence with the histories of the times 
in these narratives, especially in that of St. Matthew. 

Herod, the son of Antipater, is called by Matthew Aing, (Matt. ii. 1,) 
and by Luke, the King of Juda@a, (Luke i. 5.) But they both denomi- 
vate the son of this Herod Tetrarch. (Matt. xiv. 1; Luke iii. 1.) His- 
tory informs us that the title of king was granted by the Roman senate 
to the former Herod, and not to the latter, who was appointed only 
tetrarch. 

The jealous fears entertained by Herod (v. 3,) when the wise men 
inquired, ‘‘ Where is he that is born King of the Jews, for we are come 
to worship him?” his artifice to get into his power the child, the object 
of his jealousy, (v. 8,) perfectly correspond with the character of Herod 
as found in Josephus. And his barbarous murder of the infants, (im- 
probable and almost incredible as it may seem,) is reconcileable with 
truth, on a view of the other various cruelties practised by this tyrant. 
He is reported to have put to death, upon groundless jealousies and 
suspicions, Aristobulus, his wife’s brother; her grandfather Hyrcanus ; 
and even his wife, and the two sons he had by her, shared the like fate. 

In verse twenty-two, St. Matthew says, “‘ When Joseph heard that 
Archelaus did reign in Judea, in the room of his father Herod, he was 
afraid to go thither: notwithstanding, being warned of Ged in a drcam, 
he turned aside into the parts of Galilee.” 
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Here it is said that Archelaus succeeded his father Herod in the 
government of Judea; but it is implied that his dominion did not 
extend to Galilee. Now we learn from the history of Josephus, that, 
at the death of Herod, his kingdom was divided among his sons. 
Archelaus had Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, with the title of Ethnarch ; 
Herod Antipas was Tetrarch of Galilee and Petrea; and Philip, of 
Batanea, Trachonitis, and the neighbouring country.—Joseph. Antiq. 
Book xvii. c. 11, § 4. Jewish War, Book ii. c. 6, § 3. 

Again; the fear of Joseph would lead us to suppose that Archelaus 
resembled in cruelty and tyranny his father Herod. This corresponds 
with his character as given by Josephus, who says, that “ in the tenth 
year of his government, the chief of the Jews and Samaritans, not 
being able to endure his cruelty and tyranny, presented complaints 
against him to Cesar. Augustus having heard both sides, banished 
Archelaus to Vienne in Gaul, and confiscated his treasury.” —Jos. Antiq. 
Book xvii. c. 13, § 2. Lardner’s Cred. Part i. Book i. c. 1. 

Is it possible that so large and so gross an interpolation could have 
escaped detection, and would have been so early and so generally re- 
ceived? Is not the story of the miraculous conception necessary to 
fulfil the prophecies Gen. iii. 15, Isaiah vii. 14, Jeremiah xxxi. 22? 

The alteration from his usual mode of expression, which Matthew 
makes in verse sixteen, is deserving of notice. In tracing the natural 
line of descent from Abraham through David to Joseph, Matthew uni- 
formly uses the word eyerynae, begat, even when the mothers, on 
account of some peculiarity in their history, are mentioned. But he 
does not say Jacob begat Joseph, and Joseph begat Jesus of Mary: but 
Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom Jesus was born. This 
seems to imply, that although Jesus was born of Mary, he was not 
begotten by Joseph. The subsequent narrative says the same. 
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By the late B. B. Kituikexry, Ese. of the Island of Barbados. 


Ir truth and virtue to mankind are dear, 
If worth deceased may claim the heartfelt tear, 
Come, sacred Friendship, your sad Joss deplore, 
This honest, upright man, is now no more. 
By time and ling’ring illness deeply chill’d, 
Kind Heav’'n in mercy saw his course fulfill’d. 
Religion’s balm within his bosom glow’d, 
And cheer’d the prospect to his last abode. 
With resignation calm he seem’d to live, 
And pardon’d wrongs, as Christians can forgive. 
His breast humane—for each unhappy felt, 
His heart was prone for others’ woes to melt ; 
Ardent to serve, without one selfish end, 
The frank adviser,—the impartial friend, 
Who ev'ry tender, gentle feeling knew, 
Of husband—father—and relation too.— 
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But ye, the dear companions of his soul, 

Whose grief alone religion can control, 

Soft be your tears—since he, you now lament, 

Has left the mem’ry of a ** life well spent.” 

O, dear remembrance! to each conscious breast, 
Thou whisp’rest peace on earth—and heav'nly rest, 
And bidd’st us turn to that celestial shore, 

Where Love, immortal grown, shall weep no more. 


—_<—— 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.—IRELAND. 


SUMMARY OF THE FIRST REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS. — POPULA- 
TION, 1834. 








iat CRAGIN 6. 5 oid vin Wks 06 Kad iae és « we eee 
Members of the Established Church ......... - 852,064 
Presbyteriams ....+..-..-. igek bee keris . 642,236 
Other Protestant Dissenters.....-.........0-. 21,808 
Se eee oe eecces 1,943,820 
NUMBER OF PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

Established Church—Churches .............. 1,338 
Other places of worship ..-cscesces cecccesces 196 
Roman Catholic .cccccscsccccccceces fae 2,105 
Presbyterian 2... sees cece sees cece cece eves 452 
Other Protestant Dissenters ............0-.. 403 
PR aon ceocenseerasasss 1,494 

PARISHES OR DISTRICTS 
With Provision for the Cure of Souls «+++ +sese- 2,348 
Without Provision for the Cure of Souls........ 57 
2 a eM yy ene 2,405 


Number of members of the Established Church in 
1834 in Parishes or Districts without Provision 


for the Cure of Bowls :666.0 cdc octescceess 3,030 
NUMBER OF BENEFICES 

Consisting of single parishes ...+......0++ «> 907 

Being unions of two or more parishes.......... 478 

BO: Cditiwowadive ae ree 1,385 


NUMBER OF BENEFICES 
Being unions in which the parishes are not conti- 


QUOUS oer eveeereccers sree esevevcecens 37 
In which there is a glebe house ............ ee 850 
In which there is no glebe house ...... eocces 535 

NUMBER OF BENEFICES 
In which there is more than one church ........ 118 
In which there is only one church ............ 1,057 
210 


In which there is no church......-- sees cvccce 
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In which the Incumbent is resident. ...... 

In which the Incumbent is non-resident, but no 
Divine Service is performed by him or a Curate 
in a place of Worship ....ese0.. eseees eee 

In which the Incumbent is non-resident, and no 
Divine Service is performed by him or a Curate 
in a place of Worship .. ..-..06......-+-. 

NUMBER OF BENEFICES 

In which the entire population is not more than 100 

In which the entire population is more than 100, 
and not more than 200...... c-seee-- eee:-- 

In which the entire population is more than 200, 
and not more than 500............ 

In which the entire population is more than 500, 


and not more than 1,000 ...........22006- . 
In which the entire population i is more then 1,000, 
and not more than 3,000 ........6+.. 
In which the entire population i is more than 3, 000 
and not more than 5,000.......... Ss dikna cuca 
In which the entire population is more than 5,000 
and not more than 10,000 ............ ere 
In which the entire population is more than 1,0000 
and not more than 15,000 ..-....--.ee+e0e. 


In which the entire population is more than 15,000 
and not more than 20,000 ........+-+eeeeee 
In which the entire population is more than 20,000 
and not more than 30,000 ..........ee06.. 
In which the entire population is more than 30,000 
NUMBER OF BENEFICES 
In which there is no member of the Established 
LS nwass boc) seieaeneaeee shee aaaes 
In which there is one, and not more than 20.... 
In which there are more than 20, and not more 
Ss cincackhire 4 oD edema dea e ea ere 
In which there are more than 50, and not more 
Ty ere Tere eee ere ret ree 
In which there are more than 100; and not more 
7g BR e A es Pe ee eee 
In which there are more than 200, and not more 
cS ae reer a eee 
In which there are more than 500, and not more 
| ER ee ry re eee 
In which there are more than 1,000, and not more 
CE vena 6500s <-chks sand eerbacewds 
In which there are more than 2,000, and not more 
SMD * enc uhcasaadens oses 1bsvediees 
In which there are more than 5,000.......... 


It may be necessary to remark here, in explanation of the preceding 
summaries, that we have included cathedrals, parish churches, and 
chapels of ease, under the head of “ Churches ;” 
“other Places of Worship of the Established Church,” we have included 
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those places in which Divine service is performed by a minister of the 
Established Church ; it being not an unusual custom to make use of a 
school-house or other suitable place which may be conveniently situated 
for that purpose, in those benefices where there is either no church, or 
where the church is situated at an inconvenient distance from a part of 
the parishioners. Private places of worship, and those situated in gaols 
or other establishments which are not open to the public, though gene- 
rally noticed in the reports, have not been counted in the summary; 
but all other places of worship of the Established Church which are 
open to the public, have been included under one or other of the 
above-mentioned heads, according to their particular nature. In respect 
to the residences of incumbents, it is observable that we have taken 
this to mean residence strictly within the limits of the benefice ; although 
the use of the term in that strict sense necessarily excludes, as non-resi- 
dents, those incumbents, who from want of accommodation, or such 
other cause, reside in an adjoining benefice. It sometimes happens, 
too, that incumbents so residing, are more conveniently situated for the 
discharge of their parochial duties, than others who are, strictly speak- 
ing, resident within the benefice. But it became necessary to fix some 
certain rule, and if not determined by the legal boundary of the bene- 
fice, each case would have involved a question of degree, as to whether 
the distance was such as would admit of the incumbent being considered 
as virtually resident or not. 

We have in conclusion to remark that we shall reserve any reference 
to the results of our inquiry respecting the schools, and state of educa- 
tion now existing in Ireland, until we present the second part of our 
reports to your Majesty. 


LAW REPORT. 

No. XXXIV.—ON THE RIGHT TO TITHE DURING THE VACATION 
OF A BENEFICE. 
Beta v, GREGG.* 

THIS was an action of debt brought them a benefice with cure of souls ; 
by the plaintiff, as rector of the rec- whereby it belonged to the said Thomas 
tory of the parish church of Stoke Apperley, so being patron thereof as 
Lacy, to recover the value of certain aforesaid, to present, and thereupon 
tithes, growing and arising within the _ he did present the plaintiff to the then 
said parish, which had been takenand Bishop of Hereford (since deceased), 
received by the defendant to his own the proper ordinary, to be admitted, 
use during the time of the vacation of instituted, and inducted: and the de- 
the said rectory. The plaintiff, in the claration then stated in terms, “ that 
first count of his declaration, stated, the said Thomas Apperley thenceforth 
in substance, that one Thomas Ap-_ ceased to be, either in fact or of right, 
perley, being the rector of the rectory, rector of the said rectory and parish 
and also the patron thereof, accepted church of Stuke Lacy, and, by reason of 
and was admitted, instituted, and in- the premises, the same rectory and 
ducted into the vicarage of the parish parish church became wholly vacant.” 
church of Ocle Prichard, the said The count then proceeded to allege, 
rectory and vicarage being each of that the said Thomas Apperley after- 











* Where the patron of a rectory, who is also the incumbent, accepts and is inducted into a 
second benefice with cure of souls, the first becomes wholly vacant, whether above or below the 
value of 8/. in the king’s books, and the successor to the first is entitled to the tithes from the time 
his predecessor has accepted the second 
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wards presented the plaintiff to the 
succeeding Bishop of Hereford, to be 
admitted, &c., and that the plaintiff 
was afterwards duly admitted, in- 
stituted, and inducted; and then 
claimed the value of the tithes taken 
by the defendant to his own use, in 
the interval between the first presen- 
tation of the plaintiff and his ad- 
mission, institution, and induction 
under the second. 

The defendant pleaded, that “the 
rectory of Stoke cen, at the times 
mentioned, was, and still is,a benefice 
with cure of souls, below the yearly 
value of 8/. according to the valuation 
thereof in the king’s books.” To which 
plea there was a general demurrer and 
rejoinder. 

There was a second count in the 
declaration, which, after stating the 
presentation of the plaintiff to the 
vicarage of Ocle Prichard, as in the 
first count alleged directly, that ‘the 
said Thomas Apperley thenceforth 
ceased to be rector of the rectory of 
the parish church, in fact or of right ;” 
to which second count the subsequent 
pleadings were the same as to the first 
count.* 

Ludlow, Sergt. for the defendant, 
abandoned the pieas, but took excep- 
tion to the declaration. 

In order to sustain this action, the 
plaintiff must shew on the face of his 
declaration that, during the time for 
which he claims to recover the tithes, 
the living of Stoke Lacy was vacant 
within the meaning of the statute 
28 H. 8c. 11; for he who seeks to 
recover by virtue of a statute must 
shew himself to be strictly within its 
provisions; Com. Dig. Pleader (C.) 
76. Under that statute, the accept- 
ance of a second living does not render 
the first void, unless the first be above 
the value of 8/. a year, or the incum- 
bent has actually resigned. If the 
first living be under the value of 82. « 
year, it is only voidable upon the ac- 
ceptance of a second; and sentence 
ot deprivation, death, or resignation, 
is necessary to complete the vacancy. 

Wats, Clerg. Law, c. 2. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, for the 

plaintiff to allege merely that the in- 
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cumbent of Stoke Lacy was inducted 
into Ocle Prichard; he ought further 
to allege, either that Stoke Lacy 1s 
above the value of 8/. a year, or that 
sentence of deprivation has been passed 
on the former incumbent; or that he 
has resigned, or is dead. (See the 
argument for the defendant, and the 
judgment, in Halton v. Cove.)¢ While 
the first living is only voidable, the 
original incumbent may sue for the 
tithes: 2 Roll. Abr. 363. 

The allegation in the second count, 
that “ the said Thomas Apperley 
thenceforth ceased to be rector of 
Stoke Lacy,” is no more than the 
conclusion of the pleader from the 
facts before stated; and those facts 
do not warrant the conclusion, 

Stephen, Serjt. for the plaintiff. 

That allegation is in itself a direct 
and positive allegation of fact, on 
which the defendant might have taken 
issue, and which he has admitted by 
pleading over. The second count is, 
therefore, clearly sufficient; and even 
if the allegation, that Apperley ac- 
cepted another living, be taken to 
shew that the living of Stoke Lacy 
became thereupon only voidable, the 
further allegation, that the plaintiff 
was presented, instituted, and inducted 
into Stoke Lacy, taken in conjunction 
with the former, establishes that it 
was completely vacant. Stoke Lacy, 
however, whether it be above the 
value of 8/. a year, or under, became 
void to all intents upon the incum- 
bent’s accepting another living. If it 
be above 8/. a year, it became void 
under the statute 23 H. VIII. c. 11; if 
of less value under the Canon law, 
which, upon such an occurrence, de- 
clares, without qualification as to value, 
that the incumbent ev sit ipso jure 
privatus. Apperley v. Bishop of Here- 
ford.{— Cur. adv. vult. 

TiNnDAL, C. J. (after stating the case 
as anté, p. 352.),—though it was con- 
tended, in the course of the argument, 
that the direct allegation in the second 
count, of Thomas Apperley having 
ceased to be the rector of Stoke Lacy, 
being admitted in the course of the 
pleadings, there was an end to any 
question whether the church was 





* See Apperley v. Bishop ‘of Hereford, 9 Bingh. 681, 


+1 B. and Adol, 549 ¢ 9 Bingh. 681. 




















vacant or not ; yet, inasmuch as it may 
be fairly contended that such allega- 
tion, though direct in point of form, is 
no more in substance than a legal in- 
ference or conclusion from the facts 
stated in the same count, we think it 
better to found our judgment upon 
the general question raised upon the 
whole record. 

The question raised appears to be 
this :—The patron of a benefice, with 
cure of souls, under the value of 8/. in 
the king’s books, being also the incum- 
bent of the same benefice, accepts 
another benefice with cure, and there- 
upon presents a clerk to the proper 
ordinary, who is afterwards admitted, 
instituted, and inducted on his presen- 
tation :—whether the first-mentioned 
benefice is to be considered vacant 
within the meaning of the 28 Hen.VIIT. 
c. 11, from the time of the presenta- 
tion to that benefice, or from the time 
of induction only ? 

The general object of the statute 28 
Hen.VIII. c. 11, was,as is stated in the 
preamble, to supply a defect in the for- 
mer statute 26 Hen. VIII. c.5, wherein 
express mention and declaration had 
not been made, “ from what time the 
year shall be accounted in which the 
first fruits shall be due and payable to 
his Majesty, whether immediately from 
the death, resignation, or deprivation 
of every incumbent, or from the time 
of admission or new taking of posses- 
sion in every such promotion.” The 
three instances mentioned in the 
preamble are introduced only to shew 
the nature of the vacancy intended, 
not to restrain the operation of the 
act to those three particular cases. 
For the union of two livings (a case 
that will be afterwards more parti- 
cularly adverted to’, the session of 
a living, where the incumbent is 
created a bishop, are instances where 
the former living is as absolutely void, 
and the vacancy is as much a vacancy 
in fact, without any further act done 
to complete the avoidance, as in the 
three cases especially adverted to in 
the preamble. When, therefore, the 
statute afterwards proceeds to enact, 
generally, “that the said year in which 
the first fruits shall be paid to the 
king’s grace shall begin and be ac- 
counted immediately after the avoid- 
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ance and vacation of any such benefice,” 
and “that the tithes and other profits 
growing, erising, or coming during the 
time of vacation, shall belong and af- 
fere to such person as shall be thereunto 
next presented, promoted, instituted, 
inducted, or admitted, towards the 
payment of the first fruits to the king’s 
highness,” the manifest object of the 
statute is, that in all and every case 
where there is a complete avoidance 
of a benefice, and, consequently, a 
vacation in fact, the tithes shall be- 
long to the successor from the date ot 
such avoidance, in order to enable him 
to pay the first fruits, the year of which 
payment is declared to commence from 
the same point of time. The mischief 
intended to be remedied, was that of 
the bishops and others at that time 
deferring to collate to benefices, or 
to institute clerks presented to them 
for an unreasonable time, to the intent 
that they might take to their own use 
the tithes growing during the vacation. 
The act, therefore, as well on account 
of its being a remedial act, as on ac- 
count of the general words of the 
enactment, ought to have a liberal 
construction, aud to be made to com- 
prehend every case that falls within 
the mischief; and, at all events, ought 
to have such a construction, as that 
the tithes which arise in vacation, 
within the proper meaning of that 
term, shall be payable in every case, 
either to the former, or the succeeding 
incumbent. 

The question, therefore, is, when 
does the vacation of this benefice 
commence? The law, as to the 
avoidance of a former benefice by the 
acceptance of a second, with cure, 
may be considered with reference to 
three cases: first, where the former 
benefice is of the value of 8/. or above, 
in the kiny’s books; second, where the 
former benefice is below the value of 
8/. and the incumbent of the former 
living is not also the patron, but is a 
separate and distinct person; thirdly, 
where the former benefice is below 
the value of 82, but the incumbent of 
the former benefice is, at the same 
time, the patron of it. And it may be 
convenient to see how the law stands 
with respect to the two former cases, 
before we come to the consideration 
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of the third case, which is the case 
actually before the Court. 

As to the first case, the rule of law 
is clear upon the construction of the 
statute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 18, By the 
ninth section of that statute, it is 
enacted, “that immediately upon the 
possession of the second benetice, the 
first benefice shall be adjudged void.” 
And again, by section 10, “that it 
shall be lawful for the patron thereof 
to present another, as if the incum- 
bent had died or resigned.” In such 
case, therefore, it is clear that, upon 
the possession of the second benefice, 
the first becomes actually vacant ; that 
the incumbentis put out of possession of 
the first by the operation of the statute, 
without any sentence of deprivation, 
as if he were dead or had resigned ; 
and that the former living is void de 
facto, not only as to the patron,—who 
is bound to take notice of the avoid- 
ance from the time of the induction 
to the second living,—but also with 
respect to strangers, such as the 
parishioners, who might plead the 
induction to such second living, as 
an answer to any demand for tithes 
by the former incumbent, accruing 
subsequently to his acceptance of the 
second living. 

As to the case secondly above put, 
it is equally clear, that, where the 
former living is below the value of 8/. 
and the incumbent has accepted a 
second benefice with cure, so far as 
the patron is concerned, the former 
benefice is not absolutely void, but 
voidable only at the election of the 
patron. It is so far void, that the 
patron may present another to it if he 
will, and the ordinary may admit and 
institute upon such presentation ; but 
if the patron will not present, no lapse 
shall incur, until there is sentence of 
deprivation as to the first benefice, 
and notice thereof has been given to 
the patron. This was resolved in 
Holland’s case, aud in Dygby’s case,* 
and often before. In such a case, 
therefore, it would be clear that the 
provisions of the statute 26 Ifen. VIIT. 
c. 11, would not apply till actual de- 
privation. For, notwithstanding the 
acceptance of the second benefice, the 
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first benefice is full, as to strangers, 
until deprivation ; the first incumbent, 
notwithstanding his acceptance of the 
second living, having the power to sue 
for and recover the tithes until actual 
deprivation, according to the authority 
of Yelverton, J., as given in 2 Roll. 
Abr. 361. 

But the case now before the Court, 
is one where the person who presents 
to the first benefice is, at the same 
time, both patron and incumbent ; 
where the act of presentation is not 
an act done by a stranger without 
notice to him, the patron, but is the 
act of the individual patron himself. 
And we think that circumstance so 
far distinguishes this from the case 
last considered, that it makes the first 
benefice actually void from the time of 
such presentation, within the meaning 
and the provisions of the statute 28 
Hen. VIII. by rendering any sen- 
tence of deprivation altogether unne- 
cessary and inapplicable. 

The distinction between the two 
cases may, perhaps, be more clearly 
seen, by considering first, how the 
rights of the individual, who is at 
once the patron and incumbent of the 
first benefice, are affected as patron ; 
secondly, how the rights of the same 
individual are affected as incumbent. 

Now, the sole ground upon which it 
has been held in all the decided cases, 
that, where the first benefice, with 
cure, is less than 8/. in the king's 
books, the acceptance of a second, 
by the incumbent, makes the former 
voidable only, not void, as against the 
patron, is this, —that the avoidance, 
not being by the common law, or by 
any statute, but by the canon law 
only, the patron is not bound to take 
notice of the institution and induction 
to the second living, to which act he 
is a stranger, until it is followed up 
by actual sentence of deprivation and 
notice thereof to him. 

But this ground necessarily fails 
where the patron is himself the person 
who accepts the second living, and 
afterwards presents to the first; for it 
would be absurd and unreasonable that 
he should set up the want of notice of 
his own immediate act. And this 





* 4 Co. 75, 78. 
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appears to be consistent with what is 
found in the treatise entitled, “ Doctor 
and Student,” Dial. ii. ¢. 31; the author 
of which, after stating that, if the 
voidance be by resignation or depriva- 
tion, the six months shall begin from 
the time the patron has notice of the 
resignation or deprivation (whether he 
may have actual knowledge of it or 
not), proceeds to say that, in case of 
an union, which is also a cause of 
voidance, “there can be no union 
made but the patrons must have know- 
ledge: and it must be appointed who 
shall present after such union ; that is 
to say, one of them, or both, either 
jointly, or by turn one after another, 
as the agreement is upon the union: 
and, sith the patron is privy to the 
avoidance, and is not ignorant of it, 
the six months shall be accounted 
from the agreement.”” Now, the case 
ofan actual presentation by the patron 
of the living, to which he was also the 
incumbent, falls precisely within the 
same reason; and the living, as to 
him, must be absolutely void, and the 
six months’ term for lapse must com- 
mence from the time of such presen- 
tation. In fact, he has only done that 
which every patron has a right to do ; 
he has elected to consider it void 
without a sentence of deprivation, by 
making his presentation in the first 
instance, 

But, secondly, if the first living is 
actually void, as to him, in his charac- 
ter of patron, from the date of his own 
act of presentation, how can it be 
otherwise than void, as to him, in his 
character of incumbent; that is, as to 
all the rights between him and his 
parishioners? It would seem a strange 
and unreasonable distinction, that, 
when the living is void as to a man 
in one character,—that of patron,— 
in consequence of his own voluntary 
act of presentation, the same living 
should be full as to the same indivi- 
dual in another character, viz. that of 
incumbent; and that such cannot be 
the case, will appear from considering 
the nature of a presentation, and how 
far it is binding on the patron, when 
once made. 

The form of the presentation, which 
is an instrument in the nature of a 
letter missive by the patron to the 


bishop, expressly alleges, “ that the 
benefice is then vacant.” And the 
better opinion in the books appears to 
be, that the king only can revoke a 
presentation when once made: no lay 
patron has the power to do so: all the 
books agreeing thit he cannot do so 
after institution (see Dyer, 348, and 
the cases cited in Watson, p. 225); 
but that the utmost the ‘ay patron 
can do, is to vary his presentation, by 
offering another clerk to the bishop ; 
out of whom the bishop may choose 
which he pleases. 

In the case of an_ ecclesiastical 
patron, the rule is still more strict, 
tor he can neither revoke nor vary; 
(Latch. Rep. 191, 254); and although 
it may be too much to contend, that the 
circumstance of the patron in this case 
being a clergyman, brings him within 
this rule, which seems rather to apply 
to the case of a right of presentation 
belonging to an ecclesiastical person in 
right of his ecclesiastical preferment ; 
yet, it is enough for the present argu- 
ment to shew, that he has no general 
power to revoke, but that the clerk, 
when he has once presented to the 
bishop, must still be submitted to the 
bishop’s choice, though the patron may 
add another. The etfect, therefore, of 
such a presentation to the first benefice, 
where the clerk has been subsequently 
instituted and inducted under it, ap- 
pears to us to be, that the former 
incumbent can never contend that the 
living was not vacant, in point of fact, 
at the time he so presented : that, in 
case he should sue for the tithes which 
grew and arose subsequent to his pre- 
sentation of the new incumbent, he 
would fail in his suit: and that the 
payment of the tithes to the successor 
is a good and valid payment. And if 
this be so, the case appears to us to 
fall within the remedy intended to be 
given by the statute; for otherwise 
the mischief would follow which was 
intended to be prevented by that act ; 
viz. that the tithes which grew and 
arose since the presentation would 
neither be claimable by the precedin, 
nor succeeding incumbent, but woul 
fall either to the ordinary or to the 
parishioner himself: the very conse- 
quence which the statute intended to 
prevent. 
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In the course of the argument on 
the part of the defendant, reliance was 
placed on the judgment of the Court 
of King’s Bench in the late case of 
Halton v. Cove.* It will be sufficient 
to say, that the judgment given by us 
is not inconsistent with the judgment 
in the case referred to. The court of 
King’s Bench held, on that occasion, 
that the statute applies to the case of 
a living actually vacant, and that it 
could not apply to the case then be- 
fore the Court, where the living was 
not, in fact, vacant, the rector still 
continuing in possession. But the dis- 
tinction appears to us to be, that, in 
this case, the incumbent does not ap- 
pear to have continued in possession ; 
but, on the contrary, upon this record, 
which alleges the presentation to have 
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been made by him as patron, we must 
intend, as against him who has stated 
the liviug to have been actually vacant, 
that the living was vacant by his ceas- 
ing to be in possession, both in fact 
and in law. 

There is no occasion to advert to 
the decision of this Court in the late 
case of Apperley v. the Bishop of Here- 
ford, because it turned upon a point 
wholly collateral to the present. 

On the whole, we think the first 
benefice became actually vacant from 
the time of the presentation made to 
the same, and that the plainuff is, con- 
sequently, entitled to the tithes in 
question from that time, under the 
statute of Hen. VIII.; and we, there- 
fore, give judgment for the plaintiff. 

Judgment for the plainuff. 
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An Account of the Management of the 
Depository of the Bath and Bedminster 
District Committee. 

Tue depository of the Bath and Bed- 

minster District Committee consists 

of a moderately sized shop, situated 
in Argyle-street, one of the principal 
thoroughfares of the city of Bath. It 
is placed under the superintendence 
of the secretary and treasurer, and in 
the immediate charge of the sub-se- 
cretary, the widow of a respectable 
tradesman, who, with her daughter, 
conducts its daily business. There 

are always kept upon the shelves a 

sufficient number of copies of every+t 


work upon the Society’s catalogue, in- 
cluding the Saturday Magazine, and 
the productions of the Committee of 
General Literature, of which the sub- 
secretary is the agent for this city and 
neighbourhood. 

The mode of conducting the busi- 
ness of the depository } is as follows : 

Persons being members of the Pa- 
rent Society, and subscribing at least 
10s. 6d. per annum to the District 
Fund, i.e. double subscribers, may pur- 
chase books at the “ members’ prices,” 
marked in the Society's catalogue. 
Those who subscribe only to the Pa- 
rent Society, or to the District Fund, 
i.e. single subscribers, are charged 10 





* 1 B. and Adol, 538. 


+ The impolicy of ordering from the Parent Society too /arge an assortment of 
books, at the commencement of a Depository, cannot be sufficiently impressed upon 


District Committees. 


It is one of the principal causes of future embarrassment and 


debt, out of which a small district can scarcely hope to emerge. 
} It may be satisfactory to state the expenses of the Bath Depository for the last 


year. 


Carriage of Books ..........0ee00- 
Contingencies seccccscssscccsccses 5 
Shop Boy ...-+ sesccccccccssscces§ 5 


Agency «.ecsceess 


Rent, Taxes, and Repairs .......... 
Caale, Bes cocccoscesecscccece 
Stationery, Printing, &Xc.......-..-.. 


£ 
20 


= 
2UNwNoaNe a 


55 
48 


ee ee 


ry 
socoooeR 


5 
29 12 
The first and last items do not properly belong to the expenses 
though they are here set down. 


— 


of the Depository, 
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per cent upon the “ members’ prices,” 
to compensate the Committee tor “ dif- 
ferences, expenses of carriage, shop,” 
&ec. &c. The public, or nun-subscri- 
bers, are charged 10 per cent. upon 
the “cost prices” of the Society, for the 
saine reason. So that there are three 
prices for every book, which are marked 
in pencil on the blank leaf of every 
bound book before it is placed on the 
shelf; and the purchaser has only to 
be asked whether he be a double, sin- 
gle, or non-subscriber, in order to de- 


termine the price to be demanded of 


him. For example: the Bible, non- 
pareil, h. is marked 2s. 6$d.— 2s. 10d. 
—4s. 6d., being the price to double, 
single, and non-subscribers, respec- 
tively. Every book of the Society 
can thus, at all times, be obtained, by 
any person, with the same — as 
is afforded by any other regular shop. 
The accounts are regularly settled 
every week with the treasurer, and are 
kept in a very clear and simple man- 
ner, in a day book, cash ledger, and 
book ledger, in which last is entered 
every book* received and issued, and 
with which, and the invoices, “ the 
stock,” when “taken,” is compared. 
The treasurer accounts with the Parent 
Society for the “ differences” between 
the “ cost prices,” and the “ members’ 
prices,” of all books sold to the “ pub- 
lic,” and to “ single subscribers.” 
Connected with the Committee and 
Depository at Bath are seven corre- 
sponding secretaries, placed in the cen- 
tre of so many circles, into which the 
district is subdivided. Each corre- 
sponding secretary (a clergyman) takes 
charge of a small depot, and opens an 
account with the depository upon the 
principle of “sale or return.” He is 
supplied with such books as he finds 
most in request in his own and the 
surrounding parishes of his sub-divi- 
sion. A weekly communication is 
kept up between him and the deposi- 
tory, by means of some local carrier, 
or market person; and through this 
medium, notices of meetings, &c. and 
communications to the clergy, are 
cheaply, quickly, and quietly made. 
The corresponding secretary settles 
his accounts with the treasurer quar- 





terly, and returns such books as he 
cannot dispose of. A considerable 
aggregate of local subscriptions, in 
small sums of 5s. and Qs. 6d., is ob- 
tained by each corresponding secre- 
tary, in his own neighbourhood, among 
the yeomanry: thus adding to the 
friends and supporters, as well as to 
the funds of the Society. Notices, 
printed on large sheets, in black and 
red letters, and pasted into frames, 
containing a list of Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayer books, &c. &c. and their re- 
duced prices, are hung up in the porch, 
or other conspicuous place oun 
church in the district, for the infor- 
mation of the public. 

A confidential and intelligent agent, 
—the master of the Blue Coat School 
(National,) is dispatched at least once 
a year throughout the district, visiting 
every corresponding secretary, and 
most of the clergy within it. He re- 
ceives payment for bills, and subscrip- 
tions to the Parent and District 
Societies, as well as for other Church 
Societies; takes orders for books; 
gives information and advice as to the 
formation and conduct of National 
and Sunday Schouls; forwards the 
District School Returns, and perferms 
such other duties as tend to promote 
the general welfare of the Church and 
her Societies. The expenses of his 
journey are very trifling. The Whit- 
suntide holidays afford him leisure for 
the excursion. 

In order to keep up the public inte- 
rest in the Society, as well in the city 
of Bath, as in the more remote parishes 
of the districts, Annual meetings are 
held. Those in Bath are always at- 
tended by the Lord Bishop. The 
children of the National Schools of 
the city and suburban parishes, 
amounting to 2,200, attend divine 
service, with the committees of the 
two Societies; adding a considerable 
effect to the occasion. 

The other meetings are held during 
the summer, at some of the larger vil- 
lages in the long-extended district, the 
bishop, for the most part, presiding 
also at them. The effects of these 
country meetings are very conspicuous, 
the good will and kindly feeling to- 








@ Small books, under 3d. each, when sold, are entered collectively as “ Tracts.” 
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wards the Church and her interests 
being, on such occasions, unequivo- 
cally displayed. 

The Bath and Bedininster District 
Committee forms one of the “* Buth 
and Wells Diocesan 
District Committees of the Society, 
within the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 
The Diocesan Association holds its 
annual meetings at Wells, the District 
Secretaries assembling for conference 
at the Palace the previous day. The 
Diocesan Meeting takes place after 
divine service, and a sermon before 
the Lord Bishop and the Association, 
at the Cathedral Church, the Mayor 
and Corporation usually being present. 
The condensed reports of the District 
Committees forming the association, 
are then read, and the various resolu- 
tions moved. The Diocesan Secretary 
publishes the Diocesan Annual Report, 
which contains the necessary details 
of each District Committee; and dis- 
tributes it in such proportions as each 
District Secretary requires. The ex- 
pense is borne by a Diocesan Fund, 
formed chiefly from the collections at 
the cathedral, and a yearly quota paid 
by each district; by which means 
every committee is enabled to furnish 
its subscribers with an account of the 
operations of the Society, throughout 
the whole diocese, at a much cheaper 
rate than it could print its own indi- 
vidual report. 


The organization of the Society in 
the Diocese of Bath and Wells, and 
the District of Bath and Bedminster, 
may be considered as complete, so far 
as arrangement can go. It is con- 
ceived that a similar organization 
might be obtained in every diocese 
and district in the kingdom. The re- 
sources of the Society, great as they 
are, might undoubtedly be increased 
to sevenfold their amount, were but 
some such uniform and universal sys- 


Association” of 
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very existence of the Society is un- 
known in many of the remote parishes 
of every district, while in several of 
the more covsiderable towns little 
more, if so much, is heard of it than 
the name. Depos:tories,* in this case, 
and Corresponding Secretaries in the 
other, are the obvious remedies: 
while the energy, promptitude, and 
regularity, of District Committees 
would be greatly multiplied by the 
formation of Diocesan Associations 
patronized and attended by the 
Bishops, the principal Clergy, and 
gentry of each diocese. To complete 
the structure of the Society, some 
Provincial Officers are needed to su- 
perintend its rural interests. It is not 
reasonable to expect that the business, 
daily accumulating, of such a Society 
as this now is, can be managed with 
due effect in all its branches by the 
Parochial Clergy alone, on whom the 
burden of the labour at present rests, 
and who have their own weighty and 
responsible duties to perform. For it 
may be seen, very clearly, that the 
quantity of business done in any place, 
does never, and will never, exceed the 
amount of leisure or attention which 
the District Officers will, or can pay 
to it. The provincial business, there- 
fore, of the Society, any more thau its 
metropolitan, cannot, with due atten- 
tion to its interests, be allowed to de- 
pend altogether upon the voluntary 
labours of its friends; while at the 
same time its voluntary /abourers may 
be greatly increased under the in- 
fluence of Corresponding Secretaries. 
In addition to the Diocesan Secreta- 
ries, three or more Provincial Secreta- 
ries might be appointed with salaries, 
who should divide the kingdom among 
them. Being duly accredited to each 
District Committee, they would ex- 
amine its condition, point out defects, 
propose a more energetic and extended 
line of action, as the case might re- 
quire ; attend at public meetings, and 





tem adopted. In the first place, the 


* The expenses of a Depository are very slightly increased by almost any exten- 


sion of business. 


It is evident that the trouble of entering an account of 207. is little 


more than one of as many shillings; the manual labour of selecting and packing 


the books being the chief difference. 


Hence the disproportionate expense of small 


Depositories, and the policy of one Large Central Establishment with numerous 


Corresponding Local Depés. 


On the subject of Depositories, vide Society’s Annual Report for 1824, pp. 32, 33, 


and “ Address of the Bath Committee.” 


Appendix, v. 
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take the labour of negotiating the 
union of districts ito Diocesan Asseo- 
ciations; and the sub-division of dis- 
tricts into Corresponding Circles. The 
accounts of each committee might at 
the same time be inspected and seé¢led 
on behalf of the Society; a pleasure 
which the Parent Board has never yet 
enjoyed. Nor is that happy day likely 
to be seen during the present genera- 
tion, when the $2,000/. of outstanding 
debts * of committees and members 
shall be liquidated, so long as the So- 
ciety, unlike other large commercial 
bodies, employs no travellers to col- 
lect them. At the same time, no 
error is more to be avoided than that 
of substituting a mere mercantile inte- 
rest in the place of that great moral 
and religious influence which the pre- 
sent system of clerical and christian 
exertion produces. The extension 
of the Society’s operations will be so 
far valuable on/y as it increases while 
it concentrates these moral effects. If 
the appointment of provincial travel- 
ling ¢ secretaries were in one year to 
produce nothing more than the pay- 
ment of the arrears due to the Society, 
or any considerable moiety of them, 
the poundage would be well earned. 
But if, by their exertions, only 10/. on 
an average could be annually added 
to the funds of each of the 300 com- 
mittees, not merely the pecuniary, but 
the moral effect would be yery consi- 
derable, especially if obtained through 
the Corresponding Secretaries. For 
not only would the sum of 3000/. be 
annually gained, but probably 6000 
or 9000 friends, by whom it was sub- 
scribed in small sums, be numbered 
with the great body of the Society, 
aml become supporters of its designs, 
and of the holy cause in which it is 
engaged. 

It would be tedious to mention all 
the benefits which might fairly be 


expected to follow from such appoint- 
ments. A uniform, steady, euergetic, 
and universal operation cannot, in 
tact, be carried on without superin- 
tendence and direction, not alone from 
the centre in London, but locomotive 
and detached among all the sub-divi- 
sions. Though not in name, yet in 
effect, this is practised by other socie- 
ties, who send yearly deputations into 
every district, aud almost every town, 
in the kingdom. 

The exertions of the Provincial Se- 
cretaries need not be confined to this 
Society. How does the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gespel languish 
for want only of more activity in its 
behalf! We have but to see the sums 
collected throughout the country for 
a variety of missionary purposes, to be 
convinced that the people are not un- 
willing to support Societies for dis- 
seminating the Gospel abroad. [aving 
no hold upon local sympathies, the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel can make no progress, unless 
an effective pian of circumambulatory 
exertion be adopted. However the 
practice may be deprecated, the fact 
Is obvious, 

The Church Building, the National, 
the Negro Converting, the Clergy Or- 
phan and Sons of the Clergy Societies, 
would all be infinitely served in every 
place, by an organized system of ope- 
rations, duly superintended and visited 
by Provincial Secretaries ; while their 
Jocal interests, intimately connected 
with those of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, might, tbrough 
its means, be incalculably enlarged 
throughout every diocese, as they are 
proved to be in that of Bath and 
Wells, by the institution of Deposito- 
ries, aided by Corresponding Sccreta- 
ries, each with a Local Dipét; and 
the whole combined into one Diocesan 
Association. 





* The stock in the Bath Depository to the extent of nearly 3007. is the property 
of the Committee: they have been enabled, this year, to make the following grauts 
from their surplus funds: 50/. in aid of the Society’s vote for New South Wales ; 
251. to the West Indian grant; 25/. for augmenting the Parochial and School Li- 


braries in the District ; and upwards of 60/. besides “ differences,’ 


, 


to the Parent 


Society, and various smaller grants to Schools. 

+ Upon the reunion of the Bath and Bedminster Committees, the debt of the latter 
to the Parent Society amounted to 164/., and was counted hopeless. One journey 
of the Secretary, and of the Travelling Agent, furnished with proper accounts, 
secured the ready payment of the whole amount. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


AAA ees 


Domestic.—The infamous coalition 
of Lord North and Fox was positively 
public virtue, when compared to the 
alliance offensive and defensive between 
the radico-whigs and the O'Connell 
tail of ferocious Papists. But we 
rejoice to say that, since our last, the 
Lords have made a noble and patriotic 
stand, and the Melbourne Cabinet will 
soon, probably ere this meets the pub- 


lic eye, be consigned to the “ tomb of 


all the Capulets.” The fact is, the 
existence of the Church, the Throne, 
and the Peers, was compromised in 
the revolutionary measures propounded 
by his Majesty’sgovernment. Had“ the 
Municipal Corporation Bill,” as passed 


in the Lower House, become the law of 


the land, the influence of rank, wealth, 
and talent, would have been sacrificed 
at the shrine of the Moloch of Demo- 
cracy—and the Peers have become a 
dead letter, a mere by-word in the 
country. Had the Irish Church Bill 


in like manner received the sanction 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 


the Protestant Faith would have been 
abolished in Ireland, and our own 
altars would have felt the shock. Had 
THE KING given his assent to these 
two infamous bills, we do not fear to 
say, he would have signed his own 
death-warrant. 

But the Peers have done their duty ! 
The descendants of those noble Barons, 
who extorted the MaGna CHARTA from 
King John, have used their hereditary 
privilege to preserve that CHARTER in- 
violate from the hands of King Mob! 
and we cordially thank them. 

The majority was so overwhelming 
(nearly five to one) that Lord Brougham 
in despair declined to divide the house, 
although he threatened their Lordships 
with the indignation of their high mighti- 
nesses the Birmingham blacksmiths. But 
the Duke of Wellington shewed that 
he had still a campaign in him—and 
“VAUX et preterea nihil” drew in his 
horns. 

The English members of the Lower 
House, we ought never to forget, have 
invariably resisted, by a sound majority, 
the innovations of the radical move- 
ment. What then have we to fear’? 


Britons will never bow their necks to 
the yoke of Irish Papists. 

Parturient montes. Mr. Spring Rice 
has been delivered of his melancholy 
Budget. The relief afforded to the 
suffering classes reminds us of the 
near-sighted gentleman, who gave a 
pair of old stockings to a wooden legged 
beggar; and the financiers of Down- 
ing-street exhibit as much sympathy 
for the overburthened taxpayer, as the 
Club of Philanthropists, who proposed 
to furnish the starving poor with tooth- 
picks gratis during the winter months! 
Verily these men— 


“ Play such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 


But nil desperandum. The Lords, 
we repeat, have done their duty. It 
remains for the people to do theirs, 
and in case a general election is deter- 
mined upon, to condemn every revo- 
lutionary candidate to a political death 
without “ benefit of clergy.” 

IRELAND.—This unhappy portion of 
the empire continues the prey of anar- 
chy, popery, and incendiarism. The 
euhdond gloats on the misery which 
his own accursed practices have occa- 
sioned, and as long as he can finger 
the rent, though torn from the very 
heart’s blood of his deluded victims, 
like Mokanna, he exults in his own bad 
eminence. Old Mina is sadly wanted 
in Ireland, for we are quite sure 
nothing will ever tranquillize that 
country but the extirpation of popery, 
and the banishment of the Agitators. 

Spain.—The Royal party are gra- 
dually recovering from the shock 
occasioned by the death of Zumalacar- 
reguy ; and we expect ere the wane of 
another moon, that Evans, and the St. 
Giles’s Banditti, will be satisfactorily 
disposed of. "Twere a consummation 
no honest man could regret. At all 
events, their case is desperate, for a 
radical whiggo-revolutionary faction 
has sprung up in Barcelona, and else- 
where, equally hostile to Christinos 
and Carlists, but signally opposed to 
foreign interference ; so that it would 
not surprise us, if they united with the 
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forces of Don Carlos, for a time at 
least; and then ye mercenaries, 
“A fico for you,—the fig of Spain! !” 
FraNcE.—The celebration of the 
three glorious days was signalized by 
an attempt to assassinate the beloved 
Louis Philippe. This atrocious action 
has created an immense sensation, and 
enabled the “ best of all possible Re- 
publics” to throw off the mask; and 
the French king now stands before 
Europe in all the naked deformity of 
a plotting tyrant. For he is pursuing, 
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tains that no one is implicated in the 
plot but himself. Amongst the suf- 
ferers are, killed,—Marshal Mortier, 
(Duke of Treviso ;) General la Chasse 
deVeriguy; Capt.Villati, Aide-de-camp 
to the Minister-at-War, &c. &c. 

Wounded,—Generals Colbert, Hey- 
mez, and Pelet, Colonel Raffe, &c. 
The Duke de Broglie received a ball, 
which lodged in the collar of his coat. 
Marshal Molitor’s horse was killed 
under him ; and the horse on which 
the king rode was wounded in the 
neck. 


with ¢en-fold rigour, the very measures We cannot help reprinting our note 
which drove Charles X. from the on France of last month: “ The Citizen 
throne, and which he made an excuse King hasendeavoured to get up another 
for his usurpation. The reputed con- assassination plot. The wolf may 
structor of the “Infernal machine,” REALLY come at last.” 

named Fieschi, is himself dangerously This sentence was absolutely written 
wounded by the bursting of some of on the very day, almost the hour, at 
the barrels; but he resolutely main- which the explosion took place. 


UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Rev. Proressor ScHoOLEFIELD,—The congregation attending St. Michael’s church, 
in this town, has recently presented the Rev. Professor Scholefield with a handsome 
service of silver plate, consisting of a coffee-pot with lamp, milk jug, sugar basin, 
and waiter; altogether weighing 150 ounces. The coffee-pot and waiter bear the 
following inscription; ‘* To the Rev. James Scholefield, M.A. Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge. Presented on the 15th day of July, mpcccxxxv., 
being the twelfth anniversary of the commencement of his labours as Minister of 
the church of St. Michael, Cambridge. Offered to him as a tribute of respect and 
gratitude for his zealous and faithful services as a Christain Pastor, by his affectionate 
and attached congregation.” 








Rev. T. RowLanpson.— The parishioners of Leyland have presented a very 
splendid tea service, and a set of table spoons, bearing the following inscription :— 
“ Presented to the Rev. T. Rowlandson, by his late parishioners, as a token of 
their esteem and regard for his services, as Curate of Leyland, during eleven years.— 
July, 1835.” 


Rev. W. B. James. — The parishioners of St. Bride, Fleet-street, have pre- 
sented to their late esteemed Curate, the Rev. W. B. James, M.A. a handsome silver 
tea service, bearing a suitable inscription, in testimony of their high regard for the 
zealous discharge of his ministerial duties. 


a 


Dorxina.—For upwards of thirty years the inhabitants of this delightful place have 
contemplated the erection of a new church, and on no less than five different occasions 
committees have been formed, and subscriptions entered into for this purpose; but 
obstacles arose either from prejudice, or from the squabbles of interested parties, 
which, up to the present hour, have defeated this most praiseworthy and desirable 
undertaking. At length, however, a spirit of concord animates the councils of the 
parish; the preliminaries of the undertaking have been brought to a successful issue, 
the treaties are ratified, and Mr. Bothwell has contracted to complete the work according 
to the original designs of W. M. Brookes, Esq., tor the sum of 4,7714. Of course the 
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contingencies, ornamental work, &c. will reach another thousand, but there will be no 
difficulty in meeting this, as the zeal with which the work has been undertaken, and the 
energy with which it promises to be prosecuted, are, when we recollect the parties into 
which Dorking has for this half century been split, truly surprising. On Sunday, the 
9th of August, being the day previous to the commencement of the demolition, a most 
powerful and eloquent discourse was delivered by the Rev. S. Isaacson, who touched 
upon the numerous generations who had once worshipped in that house of prayer, and 
now slept their last sleep within the hallowed precincts. He alluded to the many ties by 
which all the congregation were more or less bound to the church, and made a strong 
appea! to those whose means would not allow them to enroll themselves publicly among 
the restorers of the fabric, to cast their mites into the treasury. The collection amounted 
to 361. 7s. 6:/., which, when we reflect that Mr. Isaacson, only three weeks before, had 
collected 40/. for the school, must be considered a most liberal sum. It is worthy 
observation, as a sign of the powerful feeling existing in this neighbourhood, in respect to 
the undertaking, that many servants were seen to drop their half sovereigns and five 
shillings into the plate, whilst one poor widow, out of her hard-earned hoard, actually 
contributed two golden guineas! The widow's mite! Divine service will be performed 
in the nati-nal schools till the church is rebuilt, which will probably be about the first 
Sunday in August next, 1826. We hope the new church will be honourable to the town, 
creditable to the architect and contractor, and beneficial to all. 
Amount of subscriptions. . . . . £5,100 0 0 
Ditto for new pulpit as 63 0 0 

Independent of this, about 100/. is expected to be raised for a new Gothic font. 

With reference to the above we have great pleasure in laying before our readers the 
following Memorial, signed by W. J. Denison, Esq. M.P., H. T. Hope. Esq. M.P., W. S. 
Fuller, J. Rudge, Churchwardens, twenty of the Committee for the rebuilding of the 
church, and upwards of sixty of the principal inhabitants of the town and hamlets there- 
unto belonging :— 

“ Memorial of the Proprietors of Lands and Houses, and Inhabitants in general, of 

“‘ Dorking, and the adjoining Hamlets thereunto belonging. 
“TO THE MOST NOBLE HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK. 

“The erection of a new church having been unanimously resolved upon, and a large sub- 
scription having been raised for this purpose, the undersigned deem it of the highest 
importance to the interests of religion, and the extension of sound moral principles, to 
secure the services of a minister, capable, both by inclination and ability, of carrying these 
objects into effect. 

“ They therefore respectfully submit for your Grace’s consideration, the name of their 
present Curate, the Rev. Stephen Isaacson, as a person eminently qualified for the per- 
formance of the arduous duties of a parish priest in this extensive parish. And they 
earnestly hope, that the long connexion which your Grace’s family has had with this 
town, will induce you to lend a favourable ear to this memorial. 

“ That the gentleman they would recommend possesses the requisite qualifications, will 
be manifest from an inscription upon a piece of plate presented to him by his late parish 
in London, which states that it was given ‘ from a high sense of his sincerity of devotion, 
and great abilities in the discharge of his responsible duties, and as a testimony of their 
very strong approbation of, and gratitude for his excellent ministry.’ 

“* Could they secure the next presentation to the vicarage for this gentleman, it would, 
in their estimation, be an incalculable blessing conferred on the Parish, and a lasting 
memorial of your Grace’s great kindness.’” Signed by W. J. Denison, Esq. M. P., 
H. T. Hope, Esq. M. P., twenty of the Committee, and upwards of sixty of the most 
respectable parishioners. 


STRETHAM INcLosuKkeE Act.—An Aet for inelosing the parish of Stretham has 
recently received the royal assent. It provides for the commutation of tithes by land, 
in the usual proportions of one-fifth to one-eighth, and we understand a question of great 
importance to the owners of fen land, as to the proportion to be deemed arable and 
pasture, was discussed in the committee, and fixed at one-third of the former and two- 
thirds of the latter. 


G. B. Ainy.—The King has been pleased to appoint George Biddel Airy, Esq. Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge, to be Astronomical Observator in 
the Observatory at Greenwich, in the room of John Pond, Esq. resigned. 
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ORDINATIONS.—1835. 


By the Lord Bishop of Bangor, July 19th. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College University. 
Jones, Robert. . . . . =... =. + « BA. Emmanuel Cambridge 


Jones, John. . . . . . « © (let. dim.) B.A. New Inn Hall Oxford 
Wi, OO se ew ditto Jesus Oxford 


PRIESTS. 
Roberts, William David . . . . . . . . B.A. Jesus Oxford 
Williams, William Lloyd B.A. Jesus Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of Worcester, July 25th. 
DEACONS. 
Dinely, Francis Plummer Gifford . . . . . B.A, Worcester Oxford’ 
Dolphin, John Walter . . . . « « « «+ B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Fausset, Bryan. . « . . « « « « + + B.A. Corpus Christi Oxford 
eee ee ee Oxford 
Hethrington, Joseph . . . « » « « « « M.A. Queen's Oxford 
Taylor, Thomas . . . . . . . . . + B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 


PRIESTS. 


PO i i Oe eH Hn .A. Worcester Oxford 
Morrish, William John . . . . . . . . M.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Price, Arthur Henry. . . . . . . . . BA. Wadham Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 


DEACONS. 

Brasennose Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Queen's Oxford 
Merton Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Lincoln Oxford 
St.EdmundHall Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 


Bradshaw, Samuel 

Cole, James W. . 

Hardwicke, Edward 

Lowther, Brabazon - 

Swainson, Edward Christopher 

Wetherall, John Edward 

Wheeler, David eae a ae a 

Woodward, Herbert . . . . . -. «© «+ » 
PRIESTS. 

Barton, G. . e ew aioe oO. lek Brasennose Oxford 

Elwell, William ‘Edward University Oxford 

Pearson, William ° University Oxford 

Stanley, Edward Marmaduke ‘ Worcester Oxford 

Sneyd, Walter. . . Christ Church Oxford 

Wanstall, Richard St.EdmundHall Oxford 


De be bd be bo Be 
Pop >be r> 


SPEeaS 
>>>>> 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron, 


Bellett, G. . j — Bridgnorth, } Salop Lich. & C. T. Whitmore, Esq. 
P. C. of St. James’s, 


Biddulph, T. . Bristol 


down, P.C. >Bristol _ Bristol ‘ 
St. Peter, Leguan. 5 

Briscoe, A. . . - Enham, R. Hants Winches. Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 
Brown, H. . . . Essequibo, British Guiana 

Bussell, J.G.  . . Newark-upon-Trent Notts York The King 
Cheyalier, T.. . « Esle, P.C. Durham Durham Bp. of Durham. 


;. Matthew, Kings- 
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Name. Preferment. 


Clerk, A. L. . 
Darby, W. . . : 
Graham, J. 
Hadley,G. . . 
Hughes, W. 


Norwich 
. Cosgrove, R. 


cum Dewlish 
- Aghanldo 


Pinder, F. F. . 
Powell, R. T. . 
Russell, F. 


Smith, W. . 
Tellet, E. 

Thorpe, J.. . . ‘ 
Tyndall, W. 


‘ St. Peter, V. 
- Wenlock, V. 


and Stadhampton 
- Kilmactigue, R. 


Ward, E. L. - Blendworth, R. 
Ward, W. S. + Iver, P.C. 
Watson, T. . Kirmington, V. 


Wimberly, C. M. - Gumphreston, R. 









. Eastling, R. 


Cage, E. 
. Oswaldkirk, R. 


Comber, T. 
Hughes, R. 


Johnson, P. § Ingworth 


Mansell, H. L. . . Cosgrove, R. 
Mildmay,W. Sir John Dogsmerfield, R. 
Owsley, J. - Blaston, R. 


Boom, 3. .W.. . ee Stadhampton 


Campbell, J.C. . 
Chevalier, T. 
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. Beeston next the Sea, R. Norfolk 
St. Benedict, P.C. 


Milborne, St. Andrew * *} Dorset 


Langton, A. . - Beeston, R. Norfolk Norwich The King 
Langton, E Bentworth, R. Hants Winches. 
Pulham, St. Mary’s, R. 
Leigh, W. . Sea Chapel of St. Nase Norfolk Norwich The King 
a gy 
, Sudburn, R : "aoe . 

Marychurch, W. T. es Capella de Orford f Norfolk Norwich The King 
Ogle, E. C. . Bedlington, V. Northam. Durham D. & C. of Durham 
Pedder, J. . Garstang, V. Lancast. Chester Rev. J. Pedder 

- Gosforth, R. Cumb. Chester Sir H. F, Fenhouse 


. Wiggenhall, St. Mary, V. Norfolk 
- Trinity, Halifax, P.C. 


withChap.of Whittington 


Chislehampton, P.C. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 





. Shelsley Walsh, R. 


Vand Beeston Regis, R. 


Jones, T. . . . St. Mary, R. Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 
Lewis, H. J. . - St. Peter, V. Wore. Wore. D. & C. of Worcester 
Long, W. . . Pulham, St. Mary’s Norfolk Norwich The King 
Long, W. . + Canon of Windsor Coll. Ch. The King 


Chislehampton, P.C. 


Peshall, S - Oldberrow, R. Wore. Worc. Rev. M. Baggott 
Smith, J.. . . . Bicester, V. Oxford Oxford SirG.P.Turner, Bart. 
Stuart,G.. . . Milborne, St. Andrew Dorset Bristol Lieut.-Gen. Michel 
cum Dewlish 
Torr, J. . . . West Leigh, V. Devon Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 
Wilkinson, w. H. . Kirmington, V. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Yarborough 
Wynne, RK. . . Belturbet, R. Ireland 
CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Name Appointment. { 
Briggs, J. . . . . « « Chaplain to the Dock Yard at Devonport. 


Curate of Hawling. 
Mathematical Professorship in the University of Durham. 











Diocese. Patron, 


Norwich The King 
Norwich Parishioners. 
Peterboro'J. C. Mansel, Esq. 
Lieut.-Gen, Michel 


County. 





Norfolk 
Northam. 






Bristol 








Norwich Lord Chancellor 












York York J. Whitacre, Esq. 

Wore. Wore. D.&C. of Worcester 
Salop Hereford R. Mathews, Esq. 

} Oxford Oxford C. Peers, Esq. 

Hants Winches. E. Ward 

Bucks Lincoln Rt. Hon. J. Sullivan 

Lincoln Lincoln Lord Yarborough 

Pemb. St. David’sJ. Meyrick, Esq. 












Kent Cant. Earl of Wincheleea 
York York Rev. T. Comber 
Wore. Worce Lord Foley 






} Norfolk Norwich W. Wyndham, Esq. 









Northam. Peterboro’J. C. Mansell, Esq. 
Winches. Lady Mildmay 
Rev. J. Owsley 


C. Peers, Esq. 






Hants 
Leicester Lincoln 


} Oxford Oxford 
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Name. 
Fogg, — 
Goldney, — 
Maberly,G. . 
Newlove,R. . . . 
Powell, R. T. . . 
Wordsworth, C. 
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Appointment. 


Curacy of Claughton, near Lancaster. 

Chaplain to the Duck Yard at Bermuda. 

Head Mastership of Winchester School. 

Curacy of Horner, Yorkshire. 

Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
Second Mastership of Winchester School, 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. 


Ashworth, G. . 
Campbell, J. C. 
Chevalier, C. T. 
Latouche, J.D. . . 
Rennell, W. B. . 
Smith, J. 

Ussher, — . . 


Appointment. 
Formerly Assistant Curate at Ripponden. 
Curate of Hawling. 
Curate of Knoddishall, Suffolk, 
Curate of St. Anne’s, Dublin. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Head Master of Dilham Grammar School, Staffordshire. 
Archdeacon of Raphoe. 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 

The following gentlemen have been 
admitted Actual Fellows of Magdalen 
College: —The Rev. John Posthumus Wil- 
son, M.A. Lincolnshire; Charles William 
Borrett, M.A. Diocese of Norwich; the 
Rev. William Richardson, M.A. York; 
and Roundell Palmer, B.A. Oxfordshire. 

The following Demies of Magdalen Col- 
lege were elected Probationary Fellows :— 
William Robertson, M.A. Somersetshire ; 
Thomas Harris, B.A. Warwickshire; Rev. 
George Ayscough Chaplin, B.A. Lincoln- 


shire; John Montague Cholmeley, B.A. 
Lincolnshire; Rev. John Rouse Bloxam, 
B.A. Warwickshire; and Charles Reade, 
B.A. Oxfordshire. 

Robert Lowe, B.A. of University College, 
was elected a Probationary Fellow on the 
Nottinghamshire Foundation. 

J. Meyrick has been elected an Exhi- 
bitioner onthe Michel Foundation at Queen’s 
College. 

John Hawkins has been elécted Foun- 
der’s Kin Scholar of Pembroke College, on 
the Foundation of T. Teasdale, Esq. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELFCTIONS. 


James Butler, Esq. has been elected a 
Fellow of King’s College. 

G. W. Money, F. E. Durnford, W. Young, 
G. Seymour, and F. E. Long, have been 
elected Scholars of King’s College. 





DEGREE CONFERRED. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
concurrence of his Most Gracious Majesty, 
has conferred upon the Rev. George Oliver, 
Perpetual Curate of Wolverhampton, the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity. 


ii 
MARRIAGES. 


At the cathedral, Lichfield, the Rev. 
George Hamilton, A.M., and minister of 
Christ’s Church, Bloomsbury, to Lucy, 
daughter of Henry Chinn, Esq. of Lich- 
field-close. 





At Marylebone Church, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Fanshawe Glanville, M.A., a Fellow 
of Exeter College on the Cornwall Foun- 
dation, to Mary Ann, daughter of the late 
Sir Scrope Bernard Morland, Bart. M.P., 
and widow of the Rev. F. C. Spencer, of 
Wheatfield. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, the 
Rev. William Bannerman, late of Brasen- 
nose College, and of North Bank, Regent’s 
Park, to Felicia, second daughterfof J. Raw- 
linson, Esq. of Wimpole-street, London, 

Rev. Sir Edwin Windsor Bayntun San- 
dys, M.A. Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, Rector of Winstone, Glouces- 
tershire, to Mary Ann Turner Merywether, 
eldest daughter of William Stevens Mery- 
wether, Esq. of Grove-field, in the same 
county. 

Rev. Joshua S. Hird, of Ringwood, 
Hants, to Elizabeth, daughter of Philip 
Bedwell, Esq. of Clapham-common, 

At St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, 
the Rev. William Holmes, B.A. Rector of 
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West Newton, in Norfolk, and Perpetual 
Curate of Flitcham, in the same county, to 
Jemima, youngest daughter of the late Sir 
Charles Flower, Bart, 

At East Charleton, Norfolk, the Rev. 
George King, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of St. 
Lawrence, Norwich, to Elizabeth, third 
daughter of the late John Steward, Esq. 

John Minter Tong Wratislaw, Esq. of 
Trinity College, to Eliza Golling, daughter 
of the Rev. Henry Bishop, Vicar of Ard- 
leigh, Essex, and of Great Clackton, in 
the same county. 

Rev. Robert Deedes Wilmot, M.A. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Kennington, in Kent, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of Charles Turner, Esq. A-R.A. 

Rev. William T. Sandys, M.A. Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Beverley, to Catherine Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of the late William 
Wootton Abney, Esq. 

Rev. James Robertson, to Sophia Hop- 
kins, daughter of the late Mr. Boote, of 
Milton, Berks. 

Rev. David Hilcoat Leighton, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Thorn- 
ton, Lancashire, to Caroline, third daughter 
of the late Thomas Kesteven, Esq. 

At Bath, the Rev. Richard Pritchard, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, to Francis Fisher, 
third daughter of the late W. Hodges, Esq. 

The Rev. John Leyborne Popham, B.A. 
of Wadham College, Rector of Chilton 
Foliat, Wilts, to Frances, eldest daughter of 
Edward Lloyd Sanders, Esq. 

At Fulham, by the Bishop of London, 
Edward Villiers, Esq. Fellow of Merton 
College, to the Hon. Elizabeth Charlotte 
Liddell, youngest daughter of Lord Ravens- 
worth, 

At Shinfield, near Reading, the Rev. 
Henry George Talbot, M.A. late Student 
of Christ Church, eldest son of the Lady 
Elizabeth Talbot, and the late Very Rev. 
Charles Talbot, Dean of Salisbury, and 
nephew of the Duke of Beaufort, to Mary 
Elizabeth, third daughter of the late Hon. 
Sir William Ponsonby, K.C.B. and niece of 
Lord Ponsonby. 

At St. Mary Magdalen Church, by the 
Rev. the Vice-Principal of St. Edmund 
Hail, the Rev. William Stone, B.A. of 
Wadham College, to Susan Anne, youngest 
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daughter of — Symonds, Esq.of Beaumont- 
street, Oxford. 

At St. Pancras Church, the Rev. David 
Jackson, M.A. of Queen’s College, to Mar- 
garet, youngest daughter of M. Davis, Esq. 
of Burton, Westmorland. 

Rev. J. R. Inge, M. A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Marianne, eldest 
daughter of the late John Ryley, Esq. 
of Hertford House, near Coventry. 

Rev Thomas Powell, Curate of Tintern, 
Monmouthshire, to Clara, third daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Prosser, of Suodhil 
Court, and Rector of Dorstone, Hereford- 
shire. 

Rev. Robert Wedgwood, son of John 
Wedgwood, Esq. of Abergavenny,to Fanny, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Offley Crewe, 
Rector of Muxton, Staffordshire, and of 
Astbury, Cheshire. 

At Lamerton, Devon, the Rev. William 
Cowlard, to Sarah Phillis Clode, widow of 
Capt. E. Kelly, late of H.M 5ist Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

George Houghtam Skelton, Esq. B.A. of 
Christ’s College, to Eleanor Sarah, second 
daughter of Thomas Gresham, Esq. of 
Barnby-Dunn, Yorkshire. 

At Finchley, Middlesex, (by the Rev. 
Edward Ventris, M.A.) the Rev. H. L. 
Ventris, B.A. incumbent of St. John’s, 
Whetstone, to Anne, youngest daughter of 
James Newman, Esq. of Soho-square, Lon- 
don. 

At Hackney Church, Middlesex, John 
James Ramsay, Esq. B.A. of Pembroke 
College, to Harriet, youngest daughter of 
Mr. John Harvey, Clerk at the Pitt Press. 

At Bayfield, Ross-shire, the Rev. James 
Henry Hughes, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, to Margaret Sutherland, second 
daughter of the late Colonel Mackenzie, of 
Royston. 

At St. Marylebone Church, the Rev. 
John Oliver W. Haweis, M.A. of Queen's 
College, to Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Hugh Davies, Esq. of Spanish-place, Man- 
chester-square, London. 

Rey. J. Chapman, Rector of Dunton, 
Essex, to Frances, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Keate, Canon of Windsor. 

Rev. £. Evans, Vicor of Llangranog, 
Cardiganshire, to Miss Webb, of Carmar- 


then. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much pleased with the Music from our unknown Correspondent. 


Others of 


the like nature will greatly oblige us. We are in want of a solemn air to the metre, 


8. 8. 6 


Our numerous other friends are not forgotten. 











